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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN RELIGION. 


Ir is now almost two years since an article appeared in the 
“New Princeton Review,” entitled “Religion in the Public 
Schools.”? It was from the pen of Dr. A. A. Hodge, and had an 
almost pathetic interest as the last written by him before his death. 
It had, however, a deeper interest than that of personal associa- 
tion with its author, for those of us who are engaged in the work of 
instructing youth in institutions supported at the public expense. 
Surely no such person can have read the article without being 
struck with the fact that it contained not merely a fearless treat- 
ment of a difficult subject, but also a certain unwonted tone or 
note, like that of a new order of things just beginning. The new 
comes slowly, but, says Thucydides, “ it is bound to prevail.” And 
now one seems to find with increasing frequency evidences that in 
America others are looking with changed eyes upon this great 
question of public instruction in religion. The view which Dr. 
Hodge put forward begins to find friends, if not as a whole, yet in 
its parts. The new begins to prevail. 

The essential thing in Dr. Hodge’s article was his bold aggres- 
siveness, his entire willingness to meet the enemy with theory and 
with argument. Hitherto the opponents of religious instruction 
in the public schools have had things all their own way, because 
they have had a theory, while the friends of such instruction have 
had none,—or at least no adequate theory. But Dr. Hodge 

1 This article introduces a discussion in which several prominent educators 


will take part. 
2 New Princeton Review, vol. iii. p. 28, January, 1887. 
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boldly advanced a theory upon the unpopular side, and one seems 
to see signs that this theory must before long find very general 
acceptance. It is in the very air; the Zeit-Geist works for it. 

Nowadays there is a rush of periodicals, and it takes but a few 
months to bring even the ablest magazine article to oblivion. It 
may, therefore, not be out of place to state briefly the positions 
held by Dr. Hodge in his “ Religion in the Publie Schools.” I 
shall state them, as nearly as may be, in his own language. 

“I. It is absolutely impossible to separate religious ideas from 
the great mass of human knowledge. . . . Education involves the 
training of the whole man and of all the faculties, of the con- 
science and of the affections, as well as of the intellect. . . . The 
proposed attempt at erecting a complete national system of public 
schools, from whose instruction, in all grades, all positive religious 
elements are to be expurgated, is absolutely without precedent 
in the history of the human race. . . . This new principle of the 
absolute elimination of the theistic and Christian elements from 
the instructions of our common schools is in direct opposition to 
the spirit and declared convictions of their founders. 

“JJ. This is a Christian country, in the sense that Christianity 
is an original and essential element of the law of the land. This 
easily demonstrated position does not, even the most remotely, tend 
to invalidate our cherished American principle of the absolute 
separation of church and state. . . . It is Christianity, or God’s 
revelation to men in the Scriptures, and not any external society or 
agency, which is declared to be an essential element of the law of 
this land. By this assertion it is not meant that the state is di- 
rectly or indirectly committed to any ecclesiastical creeds or con- 
fessions, or to any interpretation of the contents of Scripture as 
to matters of either faith or practice, presented by the church or 
her representative. . . . Nor, in the third place, does this affirma- 
tion that essential Christianity is an element of the law of our 
land mean that the civil government is bound either directly or 
indirectly to provide for the preaching of the gospel; or for the 
doing anything else in that interest which falls within the sphere 
of the church. 

‘* When the state, for her own defense, assumes the function of 
providing for the education of the rising generation of the whole 
people, the Christian character of the state requires that, as far as 
she teaches those branches of knowledge of which Christian theism 
is an inseparable element, as, for example, history, ethics, philoso- 
phy, science, she should include that element in her teaching also. 
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The evidence of this proposition is threefold. (1st.) Every state 
must possess, in the whole range of its activities as a state, pre- 
cisely the intellectual, moral, and religious character of the govern- 
ing majority of its citizens. (2d.) The principle for which we 
contend is demonstrated by all the facts relating to the historical 
genesis of our institutions. All organisms, political as well as 
physical, are generated by lengthened processes out of germs, and 
the character of the germ always passes over into the resultant 
organism. . . . Bancroft says that ‘the birth of constitutional 
liberty took place in the cabin of the Mayflower.’ There the 
charter of the first colony was formed and signed. It begins 
thus : — 

“¢*In the name of God, Amen. We, ete.,... having under- 
taken for the glory of God, and the advancement of the Christian 
faith, and honor of our king and country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony on the northern part of Virginia,’ ete. 

“ The first constitutions which these colonies formed for them- 
selves were explicitly Christian. Daniel Webster, ‘ the interpreter 
of the Constitution,’ says : — 

““¢There is nothing we look for with more certainty than this 
principle that Christianity is part of the law of the land. Gen- 
eral, tolerant Christianity, independent of sects and parties.’ 
(3d.) In support of our contention that Christianity retains its 
initial status as an essential element of the law of our land, we 
appeal to the fact that, in spite of the importation of multitudes 
of infidels among the socialists and political impracticables that 
Europe is continually sending us, the proportion of professed 
Christians to the mass of the community has been steadily in- 
creasing. 

“III. Christians have all the power in their own hands. . . 
The danger arises simply from the weak and sickly sentimentalism 
respecting the transcendental spirituality of religion, the non- 
religious character of the state, and the supposed equitable rights 
of a small infidel minority. All we have to do is for Catholics 
and Protestants — disciples of a common Master — to come to a 
common understanding with respect to a common basis of what is 
received as general Christianity, a practical quantity of truth be- 
longing equally to both sides, to be recognized in general legis- 
lation, and especially in the literature and teaching of our public 
schools. . . . One thing is absolutely certain. Christianity is 
ever increasing in power, and, in the long run, will never tolerate 
the absurd and aggressive claims of modern infidelity. The sys- 
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tem of public schools must be held, in their sphere, true to the 
claims of Christianity, or they must go, with all other enemies of 
Christ, to the wall.” 

Such, in brief outline, was Dr. Hodge’s article, remarkable for 
its boldness, its polemical vigor, and most of all for the fact that it 
contained a working theory. It must have made a powerful impres- 
sion on the minds of all serious instructors of youth. Yet I, for one, 
could not help wishing, as I read, that Dr. Hodge had proceeded 
in a somewhat different fashion. It seemed to me that there was 
a way of persuasion better than that adopted by him. He spoke 
too much, if I may be allowed to say so, as one addressing a party, 
a set of people,—an exceedingly large and influential set, it is 
true, yet not the whole state. And as an appeal to a political 
party, in which that party is urged to avail itself of its physical, 
its numerical majority, tends to provoke violent feeling ; so in Dr. 
Hodge’s appeal to the religious majority, there was what tends to 
inflame and exasperate all those not immediately belonging to that 
majority. But inflammation and exasperation of feeling are the 
very things now most to be avoided, if the ends Dr. Hodge wished 
to see achieved are to be attained. So I, for my part, had a con- 
stant desire, as I read, to see a revision of “ Religion in Public 
Schools,” in which the address should be to all men, and after the 
method of persuasion rather than of party exhortation. Such a 
revision the death of Dr. Hodge prevents us from hoping for from 
him ; even had he lived, it may be that the vigorously polemical cast 
of his mind would have disinclined him to it. Yet that sucha 
revision would immensely increase the effect of his article I have 
no doubt. There must always be an aspect of presumption to any 
attempt of another to do this work of revision; but to me the 
need seems so imperative, that after long hesitation I have set my 
hand to it. I have set myself, in default of some one better quali- 
fied, to the task of putting Dr. Hodge’s arguments in such a way 
that people in general, when reading them, may see that they do 
not necessarily imply the element of exasperating appeal to a mere 
majority to use its strength. The essential value of the article is 
shown in the fact that it bears such a revision, and that its argu- 
ments, when given quite a different turn from that of their author, 
are still remarkably effective. 


I. 


“The whole state of man,” says Emerson in his essay on Wor- 
ship, “the whole state of man is a state of culture; and its flow- 
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ering or completion may be described as Religion, or Worship.” 
And again, “ It is certain that Worship stands in some command- 
ing relation to the health of man and to his highest powers, so as 
to be in some manner the source of intellect.” 

Now, Emerson was anything but a religionist, take him as a 
whole ; indeed, this very essay is a remarkable proof of his aliena- 
tion from the religionists. ‘1 do not find the religions of men at 
this moment very creditable to them,” he says, “* but either child- 
ish and insignificant, or unmanly and effeminating.” Certainly, 
then, when he said that worship stands closely related to intellect, 
he was not speaking sentimentally or officially, — not speaking be- 
cause he had found a pleasure in religious eestasy, or because he 
had to defend something which formed the subject matter of his 
own calling, and with the success of which his own success was 
bound up. No; he was saying what his sober experience of men and 
of things, quite apart from his own personal feelings or interests, 
led him to believe to be true. We have plenty of people con- 
stantly telling us what at first sounds like pretty much what Emer- 
son tells us, but in such a way as to show us that their utterance 
is either ecstatic or official ; and it is difficult to avoid that to which 
we Americans have given so characteristic a name of our own, that 
is, discounting all utterances of the sort. It is difficult to avoid 
the feeling that the utterer is advancing his own purposes, not 
ours. So utterances that must be discounted are less and less 
attended to as time goes on. I think the testimony of those en- 
gaged in higher instruction in America, of those brought most 
intimately to know the minds of considerable numbers of young 
people, would on the whole be that already in America, notwith- 
standing the apparent advances in church connection implied in 
Dr. Hodge’s figures, a generation is growing up very much dis- 
posed to what is infinitely more pernicious than outright unbelief, 
namely, accepting utterances about religion and its value, but with 
a large discount. ‘This habit, I say, is infinitely more pernicious 
than unbelief, because it despoils the mind of all spring, the soul 
of all energy. Indeed, the very object sought to be gained by 
such utterances, the furthering of religion, seems perilously near 
being lost owing to them. For we run a risk of having so large a 
part of our people connected with religion, yet given to discount- 
ing utterances about the worth of it, that religion itself, no longer 
vivified by that constant reference to facts which even unbelief 
compels, will cease to be a reality and finally die out. This being 
the danger, nothing is worth more to religion itself than the 
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existence of a man like Emerson, undeniably not a rcligionist, nor 
having any love for religionists, who will point out to an unbe- 
lieving generation the true importance of worship. Such a man 
founds what he says about the value of religion, upon a large body 
of experience, and so keeps us in remembrance of those facts 
which give religion its very life. 

For there is a large body of experience bearing upon this very 
point, there are facts enough, if we will but remember them. 
From the nature of the case we are unable to use the great body 
of such facts, those which belong to the experience of individuals ; 
but the smaller and yet immensely important class of facts which 
may be stated in general terms, and which yet imply the individual 
and the particular, is very easily accessible. 

For example, —I believe history has yet to tell us of a nation 
which has risen to powerful national life, while in it people in gen- 
eral had no belief in the existence and validity of principles of 
right doing, and failed to show reverence to those principles and 
to what they imply. Emerson has pointed this out, as have many 
others. ‘ All great ages have been ages of belief,” says Emerson ; 
and I think we may go farther and say, all great ages have been 
ages of belief in right-doing and in what it implies. Nowadays, 
we are a little too apt to forget this. We take the greatness of 
nations for an ultimate fact; or else say that they have become 
great owing to special and individual gifts. Thus we speculate 
that Germany has become the great empire it is, owing to a sud- 
denly aroused, but really inexplicable, belief in a national call to be 
the intellectual leader of the modern world ; or that Rome became 
great owing to its grasp of the value of law and organization ; or 
that Greece became great owing to its gift of perception of intellec- 
tual and other beauty ; while Israel alone maintained herself great 
owing to a belief in right-doing and in what it implies. But the 
more we study history in its original sources, the more perhaps we 
shall come to think that in all this there is something fallacious, 
something rather superficially than essentially true. Ht is, indeed, 
convenient to remember that the special gift made by Rome to the 
world was the lesson of the immense value in life of law and 
organization, or that the special gift of Greece was the definition of 
beauty ; but to suppose that these gifts indicate the very founda- 
tion of the greatness of those nations is a pure mistake. The 
foundation of their greatness, as much as of the greatness of Israel, 
was a belief in right-doing, and in what it implies. And this they 
themselves recognized and acknowledged. 
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Thus we find that Greece became great, and developed her gift 
of perception of beauty, at a time when her citizens in general 
had the profoundest sense of the sober reality of righteousness, 
the sober reality of the wofulness of transgression. When we 
first come to the history of Greece we find it easy to overlook this, 
because we are naturally first attracted by what is new to us, the 
poetry and the art of the Greeks. We find, too, forms of expres- 
sion strange to us. The serious laws of the Greek law-makers 
are far from being so striking as the apparently immoral Greek 
mythology. Perplexed by the sensuality of Zeus and of Aphro- 
dit¢, comparatively few of us dwell upon the words of Hesiod : 
“The ever-living gods have put the sweat of toil between us 
and excellence; long and steep is the path, and rugged at the 
start; but when one comes upon the hight, then is the way more 
easy, though still hard.” Or, “ A man contriving harm for another 
man contrives evil for himself.” ‘ Make no base gains, they are 
but the same as woes.” “To man Zeus gave justice, which is by 
far the best thing. If any one desires to know and speak justice, 
far-seeing Zeus gives prosperity to him.” Few of us, I say, have 
dwelt upon these words of Hesiod: few of us have followed through 
Greek literature, — through Hesiod, Theognis, Solon, Pindar, 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, — the maxims about the intimate 
connection between luxuriant prosperity, satiety, pride, delusion, 
and ruin. And very few of us, indeed, have given full weight to 
what is implied in these words of Sophocles: “ Oh that my lot 
may lead me in the path of holy innocence of word and deed, the 
path which august laws ordain, laws that in the highest empyrean 
had their birth, of which heaven is the father alone, neither did 
the race of mortal men beget them, nor shall oblivion ever put 
them to sleep! The power of God is mighty in them, and groweth 
not old.” Few, too few, even among classical scholars, have per- 
ceived that the history of Greece contains for us what it does; 
because these ideas were, on the whole, the ruling ideas of the 
mass of Greeks, while Greece was on the rise, the ideas which, in 
the last resort, made possible their great achievements in war, 
in politics, in literature, and in art. ‘Indeed, indeed,” cries 
Sophocles at the end of the Antigone, “wisdom is the very 
beginning of prosperity.” 

As in Greece, so in other nations, a prolonged investigation will 
show us that things permanently great have been done only in 
ages of belief, positive and unfailing belief in the validity of a 
law of right-doing, and in the reality of what such a law implies. 
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Even Persia, the home of the Oriental barbarian hordes whose 
defeat by the Greeks was a great religious victory for the world, 
—even Persia attained what power she had at a time when the 
law for Persians was, “He that sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not, shall abide in the tabernacle of the Lord.” So 
great can a belief in righteousness make nations. 


II, 


And nothing else can make them permanently great, if we may 
trust history. Education, in the sense of a training of the facul- 
ties to suppleness and acuteness, or in the sense of placing in the 
mind a body of information, however accurate, cannot do it. 
Since we have begun with Greece, let us seek in her again our 
justification. The great time of Greece was the period of the 
Persian wars, from 500 B. c. on for three quarters of a century. 
Then were made out those laws of intellectual harmony and pro- 
portion, then were created those types of beauty, which make 
Greece now a great teacher of man. Yet there is no comparison 
between the education of this time and that of the time of Alex- 
ander, one or two centuries later. In Alexander’s time the Greek 
youth came from school with faculties such as have never since 
been surpassed for flexibility and readiness, with mind stored with 
information of immediate practical value to him in life. He had 
been taught according to what, so far as we can find out, were 
well-developed methods, and was, on the whole, a surprisingly good 
result of the art of pedagogy, had a surprisingly well-trained and 
acute mind. But, somehow or other, he was never capable of 
those great things accomplished by the Greek of the Persian wars, 
whose school discipline had been crude indeed, if we may trust 
Aristophanes’s description of it. ‘The boys had to go together 
through the streets quietly to school, with few garments on, even 
though the snow were falling like flour. And there the school- 
master taught them to know by heart a hymn, . . . singing it to 
the very notes their fathers had handed down to them ; and if any 
one tried to make a splurge or sing it with a flourish, the master 
came down on hin, as ruining good art.” To go to school and be 
taught to sing hymns seems indeed a very poor training compared 
with what is offered by the art of pedagogy. But there was some- 
thing in the fact that the hymns were apt to contain ideas about 
righteousness ; and that the seriousness of these ideas was con- 
stantly emphasized. Much else the hymns undoubtedly contained, 
much that had nothing at all to do with righteousness. Yet the 
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tone of them was, on the whole, so far as we can judge from what 
remains of them, nobly moral. And certain it is that the results 
of the old-fashioned Greek training were, from many points of 
view, anything but unsatisfactory. “It taught boys,” says Aris- 
tophanes, “ to hate loafing, to be ashamed of nastiness, to blush at 
indecent jokes upon them, to rise from their seats at the approach 
of their elders, not to be saucy to their parents, not to do what is 
bad, because they desired to embrace Modesty’s image.” And, 
finally, “it produced the men who fought at Marathon,” who, for 
the sake of freedom to live a life of intelligence and righteousness, 
fought Persia, and suffered the loss of all their worldly goods, 
when they might have saved them all by mere acquiescence in the 
domination of a people whose ideal was then one of Oriental 
sensuality. 

Practical education alone, training of the intellectual faculties 
alone, I say, history shows us cannot bring about such results in a 
nation. Else had the Greeks of Alexander’s time been greater 
than the Greeks of the time of the Persian wars. But all the 
world knows that, in Alexander’s time, the Greeks were so far 
from being truly great, that after the one glittering display of 
Alexander’s conquests (if, indeed, these are properly Greek), 
Greece practically ceased to be, ceased to have states great enough 
in any profound sense to influence mankind. And school-boys now 
end their study of Greek history with Alexander. 

Something more than mere intellectual training we must have ; 
and, if we may judge by history, that something is the serious and 
reverential study of principles of righteousness, and of all that 
they imply. The moment a nation ceases to be largely engaged 
with these, the moment the teaching and enforcing of them falls 
into casual or effeminate hands, that moment does that nation 
begin to approach its end. The period of its usefulness to the 
world draws on; it begins to lose its greatness, even of a physical 
kind. 

National greatness in the physical sense is certainly not, at first 
sight, a thing of supreme importance. Perhaps it seems a poor 
argument for the general religious instruction of youth to say that 
without it national greatness cannot subsist, — the more so because 
we are all prone to what is probably an excessive exaltation of the 
individual, as if Christian ethics did away with considerations of 
environment. History, I believe, shows that even the individual 
has his best chance in great nations, — his best chance spiritually 
as well as materially. Who can doubt, to return to our old ex- 
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ample, Greece, that the citizen of the great Athens of the Persian 
rars was more likely to be a noble, moral person, than the citizen 
of the weak and decayed Athens of Alexander’s time? Or, to 
take a modern instance, that the average German of to-day is a 
nobler person than the average German of a hundred years ago? 
The truth is, physical greatness depends in some close way upon 
spiritual greatness ; and both are a result in a belief in the efficacy 
of righteousness, in the overwhelming importanec of the law of 
righteousness, and of all that concerns it, that is, of religion. 


Ill. 


If what I have said be true, as history seems to show, then it is 
of the greatest importance that our youth should receive general 
instruction of some sort in religion. Indeed, history indicates 
that this instruction is of more use for the maintaining of national 
greatness than instruction, however well elaborated, which tends 
to stock the mind with information, or to make it supple and 
acute. And the thing of chief importance in education really 
does not, from this point of view, appear to be pedagogy at all. 
Undoubtedly, those methods of education about which we nowadays 
hear so much have their use; yet of themselves they do not ac- 
complish the end of education after all, — they do not give to the 
young such things to think about as are fructifying in conduct and 
productive of greatness in the state. This has been true in the 
past whenever the training of children has been limited to such 
things only as have to do with practical affairs; nor can any one 
who has much to-do with our public schools and with the children 
sent out from them, doubt that it is true now. So that there really 
does seem to be danger that we Americans shall fall into the same 
condition as the Greeks of Alexander’s time, that is. that we 
shall have our minds made marvelously acute, but acute in mat- 
ters of comparatively-so little importance, that when a great stress 
comes upon us, whether from within or from without, we shall 
have no general conception of duty to fall back upon, no generally 
accepted belief in a mission to uphold certain principles of right 
action in the world, and thus shall be unable to maintain ourselves 
as a nation of importance to the higher life of man. We have 
not yet come to this. One great stress from within we have suc- 
cessfully withstood; we have probably the spirit to withstand 
another. Yet, I say, there is danger that we shall fall into this 
deplorable case, for, with the possible exception of the English, 
there is at present no great nation except ours which has definitely 
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adopted the principle that religion is wholly a matter of the indi- 
vidual soul, without effect upon the condition of the state, — or, 
at any rate, that it is so much a matter of the individual that in- 
dividual whims may well be left to rule in all that concerns it, — 
instruction in it and all. More and more of late years this theory 
has found favor in America, with results which we must fairly 
confess to be already alarming, though complete results we have 
by no means yet had. But when, as Dr. Hodge has shown, and 
as could be proved in many other ways, great cities and great 
states will not have in their schools books in which there is even 
casual mention of a power not human, we may surely expect in no 
long time results of the most serious sort, — that is, if our previous 
conclusions be true, that worship is closely allied to intellect, that 
nations not in the habit of thinking much of righteousness and 
the whole order of things implied in that word, will surely, in the 
long run, fail. 

Some sort of general public instruction in religion, therefore, 
students of history and lovers of their country will be apt to desire. 
They will wish that every boy and every girl might be made ac- 
quainted with some part of what the noblest and purest minds have 
come to think of the principles of conduct and their sanctions. But 
the moment one suggests such a thing to ordinary Americans he 
is likely to be fairly taken off his feet by the host of objections 
they will start against him. Many of these objections will have 
no foundation in reason, but they will be none the less oppres- 
sive for that. For they will all hold forth the shield which the 
American, with all the sophistical art of the ancient Athenian, 
has discovered to be most effective in protecting him in his own 
way, —inviolability of conscience. It is no less true now than in 
Dryden’s time : — 

«Conscience is then your plea,’ replied the dame, 
‘Which, well informed, will ever be the same. 
But yours is much of the cameleon hue, 


To change the dye with every different view. 


O Proteus Conscience, never to be tied! 

What Phebus from the tripod shall disclose.’ 
Which are in last resort your friends or foes ? 
Homer, who learned the language of the sky, 
The seeming Gordian knot would soon untie ; 
Immortal powers the term of Conscience know, 
But Interest is her name with men below.” 


The American loves to have his own way, in religious instruction 
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as in everything else ; he prefers no way at all to any other way 
than his. And ‘ Proteus Conscience’ affords him an easy argu- 
ment. 

Yet when one thinks about it, one seems forced to believe that 
in matters of opinion, religious or other, conscience has no place, 
until after a prolonged and serious investigation has convinced one 
that the given doctrine implies that course of action upon which 
depends ultimately the welfare of the individual or of the nation. 
In other words, opinion is matter of science and not of feeling or 
of intuition, and for the great mass of men to talk of conscience 
in connection with it will long be mere foolishness ; because the 
g.vat mass of men will long be devoid of that training which alone 
gives people the right to form independent judgments on general 
questions. ‘The proper course of action in all matters of general 
concern, public instruction in religion as well as others, must be 
determined upon by those who have given those matters the seri- 
ous inquiry of minds of first-rate training. And for those who 
are in the habit of calling everything which, whether from custom 
or from sudden inclination, they like or detest, a question of con- 
science, — for these persons to be allowed to guide us is subversive 
of all rational procedure. As Hesiod says: “ That man is best 
of all who ponders all things with himself, considering what 
finally, what in the end, will prove the best. He too is good, how- 
ever, who follows one that speaketh well. But such an one as 
neither considers of himself nor, when he hears another’s words, 
treasures them in his mind, is quite unprofitable.” 

This, however, is very far from being ordinary American doc- 
trine. It is perhaps safe to say that there is hardly a religious 
denomination in America to-day, in which to a greater or less de- 
gree those who do not “consider” are not the guides, while the 
saner and more reasonable spirits sit apart and allow things to go 
their course. And those who “do not consider” have, whether in 
politics or in religion, one invariable method, —- they rely upon clap- 
trap. With airs of importance and responsibility they insist upon 
the all-importance of doctrines which the saner minds of their own 
party know perfectly well to be unessential. They insist that 
these doctrines are questions of conscience with them; and then 
we all stand aside and let them have their own way. 

Clap-trap is individual whim or fancy stated in the form of a 
general truth for the sake of impressing those who do not know; 
and much of the present opposition to public instruction in religion 
is clap-trap. But perhaps not all. There may be those whose seri- 
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ous studies have brought them honestly to conclude that such in- 
struction has not the saving value history seems to indicate. The 
consciences of these people it is desirable not to violate. There 
is, however, a principle which I think meets even their case; and 
not a principle so dubious to most minds as that which Dr. Hodge 
has taken such pains to establish, that is, that the American nation 
is an organism with Christianity an essential and unalterable ele- 
ment in it. Religion is an essential element in our national life, 
but not because we are an organism, grown to what we are by 
processes beyond our control. Let us never admit into our rea- 
soning an as.umption that what is reasonable, or, indeed, that 
what is unreasonable, in the way of change, is impossible in our 
polity. We must not allow ourselves to indulge in metaphysical 
accounts of our condition, but rather we must hold fast to the 
method of politics in the large sense of the word. By this method 
important conclusions may be attained, — conclusions not so repel- 
lent and oppressive as those which metaphysics affords. And one 
of these is the principle of which I have spoken. 

The principle is as follows. It may be admitted that there 
is not possible absolute certainty about the principle that national 
welfare depends upon a considerable general attention to the laws 
of righteousness, and that therefore these laws and their sanctions 
should be taught at the public expense to all our youth. But in 
a country like ours, the same doubt is possible as to whether the 
principles of this or that political party are essential to national 
welfare. Now, I suppose no one would say that the party pre- 
dominant in numbers in the United States had no right to apply 
to the government of the nation its principles, even to the extent 
of requiring them to be taught in all public schools. Considera- 
tions of expediency, not of right, stand in the way when this is 
not done. Indeed, it has already been done to some extent, with- 
out reasonable objection. The believers in prohibition have in 
many places caused children to be taught physiology, with the 
avowed purpose of showing them the pernicious effects of alcohol. 
No one has yet advanced with any success the theory that political 
consciences may not be violated, and that therefore our government 
must wholly eschew all principles whatsoever. The whole theory 
of republican government is that those principles deemed by the 
majority of the people in the state necessary to national welfare shall 
be both adopted in practice and given out as the principles of 
the nation ; and that the principles of the minority shall be held 
in abeyance until it is fairly proved that the principles of the 
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majority are not so saving as they were thought, — or, until the 
minority has become a majority, which is in theory essentially the - 
same thing. 

The conclusion is easily drawn. If this or that man after seri- 
ous deliberation deems instruction in religion of no saving value, 
or even positively hurtful, he has a right to his opinion. Against 
interference with this there is an indubitable principle of the 
constitution of human societies. It is further undoubtedly ex- 
pedient to allow such a man to maintain the unity of his family, 
if he chooses, by having his children educated without this in- 
struction. But no citizen of a republic like ours has any right to 
insist that his conscience is being violated, if a majority of the 
people in his community, thinking otherwise than he, decree that 
he must join with them and help by his contributed tax to sup- 
port for other children than his own the religious instruction 
the majority desires. Whether he be non-believer on the one 
hand, or Roman Catholic on the other, he has no right to com- 
plain of injustice at being required to do this. For no man 
has a right to remain a citizen of a country the very theory of 
whose constitution he refuses to accede to; or, if he does re- 
main, he remains at his own peril, and quite without the right to 
impugn the justice of the severest application of that theory to 
himself. It may be well to add, however, that the theory of our 
government requires the advocate of public religious instruction 
avowedly to hold, that if the number of those who feel with Lu- 
cretius, “tantum religio potest suadere malorum,” or with the late 
Professor Clifford, that the history of religion is the history of 
bloody suppression of inteliectual life and of truth, — that if the 
number of such becomes preponderant in the state, he must cheer- 
fully pay his tax for the public teaching of their views. 


IV. 


* Religion is surely to be taught; but what, of it is to be taught, 
and how?” said the late Matthew Arnold. When one has brought 
his argument to this statement, he is pretty sure to be staggered by 
these questions. Especially if he is, like the writer, a member of 
a small sect, a Unitarian, he is likely to be confused by the per- 
sonal questions, “* Are you not laying down a principle which will 
work immense harm to you and to ali who think as you do? 
Are you not inviting the suppression of your own beliefs by 
joining forces with a majority which you think to be in many re- 
spects quite mistaken?” Perhaps I should be frightened at this, 
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had I not come strongly to feel that it is not what I may call the 
algebraic notation of theology which is all-important, but rather 
the facts, whether expressed in terms of theologie x or in terms 
of theologic y. I would not disparage nomenciatures; I know 
that they often make all the difference between a fruitful and 
an unfruitful philosophy. But I would not have them impedi- 
ments to progress when the main road is plain. For myself, I 
should prefer to have the stress in religious instruction laid upon 
the law of righteousness, to the exclusion of much that seems to 
me unessential in ordinary religious instruction. But I can en- 
dure a vast deal that is unessential provided the law of right- 
eousness appears. Just as in those old Greek hymns that Aris- 
tophanes tells us of, there was mingled a vast deal of matter about 
the gods of Greece which we should all now regard as unessential, 
even misleading, and yet those hymns availed ; so I am willing to 
believe that our popular theology with its admixture of what is un- 
essential is far more likely to avail. And I am ready to proceed in 
a quite different fashion from that generally adopted in criticising 
what we have of public instruction in religion, —I am ready to 
give up saying of this or that teacher that he is a Roman Catholic, 
for instance, and that therefore I cannot have him give my children 
religious training. I am willing to substitute for this method of 
criticism a careful examination of the manner in which the Roman 
Catholic teaches his faith ; and if he is found mechanical, laying 
the stress upon the letter of his dogmas, upon the forms of his 
church, then I will say of him that he is not a person of sufficient 
religious insight and experience, of sufficient personal knowledge 
of the law of righteousness, to be a suitable religious teacher of 
youth. And I would say this as quickly of a Unitarian as of a 
Roman Catholic. I have no more faith in the letter of Unitarian 
doctrines than in the letter of Catholic doctrines. But the Roman 
Catholic faith in its general dealing with righteousness I am will- 
ing, nay, glad, to have taught to my children. And I should be 
even more glad to have it taught to them, if a cessation of the 
general Protestant antagonism should lead the Catholics to lay 
less stress upon dogma and the forms of their church, more upon 
conduct pure and simple. 

For I cannot but think that our excessive division into sects, 
and the excessive antagonism of these sects one towards another, 
are the chief causes of much of the stress now laid upon dogma 
to the detriment of conduct. Surely there can be no more pain- 
ful subject to an American who loves his country and wishes the 
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higher life to prevail in it. Such an one must be tempted again 
and again to exclaim that America is at least as marked for 
divorces in religion as for divorces in marriage; and that what 
Jesus said of the latter may very well be said of the former, 
“Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to 
put away your wives; but from the beginning it was not so.” 
Here, as in so many other places, “ Proteus Conscience” has been 
busy, and with the usual results, — hardness, and bitterness, and 
the laughter of those that scoff. Surely what Lord Bacon said 
of Unity in Religion is true: “ As for the fruit towards those 
that are within, it is peace ; which containeth infinite blessings. It 
establisheth faith.” So perhaps the thing for a plain layman is 
to declare that he will have religious instruction in the public 
schools, from lowest to highest, if he can; and that further, he 
will accept and proclaim the assumption without which such in- 
struction is impossible, — the assumption that in this matter all 
churches are one, are at peace. In that way only will faith be estab- 
lished ; in that way only the nation be roused to an earnest life of 
the spirit. And if he finds a Roman Catholic religious manual 
emphasizing the need of conversion from the things of this world, 
yet pointing out how rare, true, and complete conversion is, he 
will endure for the sake of that much in Catholic teaching which 
seems to him unessential. Or, if he finds a High Churchman 
saying that a sober standard of feeling in matters of practical 
religion is of immense importance, he will be glad to have the 
teachers of his child know that. Or, if he finds the Methodist 
insisting that Jesus is the great helper of souls sunk in sin, he 
will be glad of that also, and will submit his child to it, in spite 
of many details of unessential doctrine. But especially if he finds 
that all these sects deal much with the Bible, and that they bring 
children to know about the law of righteousness as there laid 
down in the beauty of a noble principle and with the effective- 
ness of many precise applications, he will feel less than ever the 
imperativeness of having instruction for his children only from 
those of his own belief. 

And but one class of teachers will he relentlessly criticise and 
pursue, those addicted to clap-trap, those who teach officially, 
without due preparaticn and knowledge, without due perception 
and feeling. By such he will not allow his own or other people’s 
children to be taught if he can help it. He will protest against 
having the substance or the form of public instruction in religion 
left to their vagaries. This substance and this form he will per- 
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haps think should be determined by some properly constituted 
commission of those men, both of the clergy or the laity, whose 
gifts are known to be in the direction of things religious, whose 
training has been catholic, and whose sympathies are not nar- 
rowed by sectarian zeal. Such a commission is not impossible, as 
the body of Preachers to Harvard University shows. And how 
immense, how beneficent a change in our body politic might be 
the result, if to such a commission should be intrusted the direction 
of this most important part of the work of our schools! 


Arthur Richmond Marsh. 


LAWRENCE, KANSsAs. 





IS THE WEST SECULARIZED? 


In various forms this question has been put to me since my re- 
turn last summer from an extended visit in Dakota and several of 
the States of the Missouri Valley. It was known that I had met 
and conversed with large numbers of the people in public and in 
private, in cities, villages, hamlets, and rural places, in their homes, 
schools, colleges, and churches, and especially at the great gather- 
ings of the Chautauquans in their “Summer Assemblies,” and 
consequently had the advantage of frequent opportunities to learn 
their purposes and plans, and so to discern the motive and direc- 
tion of their chief endeavor. It was also known that among those 
whom I had met were representatives of all classes and occupa- 
tions, and that I could therefore form a judgment as to the general 
drift of the communities. 

It had been supposed that the people as a whole were bent on 
material progress, and the attainment of the benefits resulting 
from the development of the natural resources of the country into 
material wealth, and the possession and use of this for the satisfac- 
tion of the lower appetites and desires of the body and the mind. 
It had been thought that those with slender means were struggling 
to maintain existence and provide comforts for themselves, and 
to give their children a better start in the same struggle for the 
same ends; and that those with more abundant means were 
eagerly watching for the profitable employment of their capital in 
manufactures, trade, commerce, banking, and especially in the vari- 
ous forms of speculation, hasting, driving at a headlong rate, to 
become rich, and at the earliest moment to enjoy “ the lust of the 


flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory of life.” 
VOL, XI.— NO. 61. 2 
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It was natural that the question I have raised should be asked. 
In forming an opinion of a people, we are apt to reason from the 
general traits of mankind and the special conditions of life, and in- 
fer their motives and aims as the joint effects of their tendencies and 
circumstances. In this instance the conclusion was reached that 
the general inclination would be to yield body, mind, and heart 
to the pursuit of wealth to such a degree as to ensure the neglect 
‘ of the real good of moral and spiritual beings, and the nobler ends 
of living. 

It is not to be denied that many of the Western people are in 
the “struggle for existence ;”’ others are striving for easier and 
more comfortable conditions of life; others still have dreams of 
wealth, and are making intense effort to transform them into sub- 
stantial reality. It is most true that all who are energetic and 
enterprising are pressing hard in the direction of material prog- 
ress. They are proud of their country, have large notions of its 
importance and possibilities, and are determined to make it evi- 
dent to the whole world that westward the star of empire still 
takes its way. 

But there are not wanting men who know and feel that material 
good is a means to an end, and is relatively worthless if it does not 
serve the end in the growth, development, and perfecting of the 
higher life of the spirit in the individual and in society. There 
are seers and prophets who are not unmindful of the heavenly 
vision of a spiritual commonwealth, and speak in tones of earnest 
warning against extreme devotion to the things which perish in 
the using, and incite and lead the way to the elevation, refinement, 
and ennoblement of life. And their voice is heard, their cautions 
and counsels are heeded. The people as a whole are tending not 
only onward but upward, and they mean to keep their elevation in 
ratio with their progress. This we propose to show at a future 
time, and so give a direct reply to the question proposed. At 
present, however, we desire to explain certain facts, which have 
been regarded by many as affording eviderice that the West is 
secularized. 

We are constantly asked to contribute funds to the several mis- 
sionary societies to enable them to support evangelists and pastors, 
found Sunday schools, build churches, erect buildings for academies 
and colleges, and to maintain teachers by annual gifts or perma- 
nent endowments. These appeals start the inquiry, “‘ Why do not 
the Western people provide these for themselves?” With their 
vast areas of most fertile soil, their deposits of minerals, their in- 
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creasing population affording a market for fabrics and manufac- 
tured articles, their rapidly growing centres opening opportunities 
for every form of industry and causing a rapid rise in the value of 
urban lands, their high rate of interest on money loaned, they seem 
to be able to supply their needs without soliciting help from the 
people of the seaboard. Are they turning their earnings into im- 
provements, and placing their gains in investments, and then leav- 
ing the higher interests of education and religion to the care and 
support of others moved by the plea of the philanthropist and the 
missionary agency? If this is so, some are beginning to say, “ It 
is high time for them to be less eager about their corn and beef 
and pork, their mines and markets, their mortgages and town-lots, 
and to have more care for their souls and the souls of their chil- 
dren. And they should be careful that in trying to save their life 
they may not lose it: for not only is it true that ‘a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth,’ 
but the growth, stability, and worth of material prosperity must 
ever depend upon character, and this in turn upon enlightenment, 
moral quickening, and spiritual inspiration. The community 
which consents to become ‘of the earth earthy,’ must soon hear 
pronounced its certain judgment, ‘ Thy money perish with thee.’ ” 

Be it so, yet then the community would be true missionary 
ground for the philanthropist and the Christian. True humanity 
would lament, true benevolence would avert such a doom. 

But before we pronounce judgment after this fashion, we must 
consider. We need to remember that the objects to which we are 
asked to render aid are religious, specifically Christian, distinc- 
tively “ evangelical,” — using this term in the familiar sense. The 
appeal for aid to schools and colleges presents no exception. These 
are all Christian institutions. These objects do not engage the in- 
terest and draw to them the sympathies of all the people. They are 
not all religious ; those who are religious are not all Christian ; 
those who are Christian are not all “ evangelical.” Wealth is dis- 
tributed among these several classes, as it is in the East among 
classes precisely similar. Accordingly some who have wealth are 
not disposed to give it for these objects, and some who are so dis- 
posed have not the wealth to give. 

Let us begin with the farmer. Few Eastern people are able to 
conceive the conditions he has to meet, and the difficulties under 
which he has to begin his work. I sometimes wish that the good 
man who doubts “the claims of the West,” and hesitates before 
he gives to sustain home missions, might be dropped in the midst 
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of a quarter section of land, up to his neck in prairie grass, and 
left to wade about in search of a draught of water, and, as night 
comes on, to hunt for a stick or two with which to make a shelter, 
and failing to find either, to settle down upon the matted roots be- 
neath him and meditate on the inquiry, “ Why doesn’t the West 
take care of itself?” We often think and speak of the privations 
of our forefathers who landed on “a stern and rock-bound coast.” 
Truly they did endure, and their courage and persistence were ad- 
mirable, and grandly revealed their earnestness. But the~ had ef- 
fective instruments in their spades, shovels, hoes, axes, and mus- 
kets, with ample powder and a goodly supply of shot and balls. The 
trees afforded logs for shelter, defense, and fuel. The brooks and 
streams were full of pure, sweet water ; and were flashing too with 
a multitude of fishes. Along their banks were the mink, sable, 
otter, and black cat, with their sleek warm furs. The sea at hand 
was ready to give up its treasures of food; and skulking among 
the forest thickets were animals waiting to offer their flesh for 
food and their hides for clothing. In the spring and autumn 
flocks of ducks and geese cast their shadows from the sky, dotted 
the inlets and bays, or rested for the night in the nooks of the 
rivers, or among the lilies in the ponds. 

The Western farmer, on the prairies, has the earth, the air, and 
the sky. The rest he must bring or create. With hand-tools he 
can do nothing. Usually he must dig for water, and find it poor 
often at that. He cannot find a twig large enough to serve as a 
whip with which to discipline a lap-dog. Happy is he if there is 
a watercourse, with its fringe of trees and shrubs, anywhere in 
sight. For the first year, at least, he must subsist on what he 
brings, and find his shelter in a dug-out (a hole in the ground), 
or a sod house, or a hut, and supply his fuel from the dry grass 
from his fields. 

If he has money, and has “ taken a claim,” and so reserves his 
money for capital, happy is he. If not, he must borrow. For to 
break up the soil, he must apply horse-power'and use machinery. 
And when he begins to plant, so far is he from his market, and 
so great is the cost of transportation, that he must cultivate large 
tracts, gather vast crops, to make out of small profits a moderate 
aggregate of gains. His horses, cattle, and machines make a de- 
mand for additional shelter, or the degree of waste is relatively to 
his estate enormous. For all he borrows he must pay a high rate 
of interest, since he has little security to pledge. 

In the newer States, the percentage of profits from the product 
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in grain is so small, that he is compelled to double it by turning 
his grain into beef and pork, and hence he must borrow again, as 
soon as “improvements” enable him to offer better security, in 
stocking his land. Meanwhile he must be busy providing a per- 
manent home, setting out trees for protection, fuel, and such 
fruits as are suited to the climate. His children are coming on, 
and must be educated while their minds are forming and are 
capable of acquiring knowledge. He cannot defer the provision 
for their needs, for the golden period is passing. They must have 
school-buildings, teachers, books. In the Territories he can have 
no help from grants of public lands set apart for the support 
of schools. Not until the State is founded will these be avail- 
able. Accordingly the farmer must suffer himself to be taxed, 
and at a high rate. To his honor be it said, this he does, and 
very cheerfully too. 

Let us turn from the farmer to the dweller in the town. His ex- 
perience is peculiar and very recent, inasmuch as the conditions of 
his life are novel. Once the pioneer went out in the caravan, and 
when the worst was over the railway came up to him. Now the 
railway is the pioneer, and the settler follows. Civilization is on 
wheels. A station is located, a hotel is built, a store is estab- 
lished. Here is the new centre. A town will appear soon with its 
shops for the repair of the farmer’s tools and wagons, and the 
shoeing of his horses; with its warehouse for his products and 
the goods he needs; with its real-estate offices to manage the 
occupation of lands, and its lawyers’ offices to search titles, as lands 
exchange owners, and prepare deeds; its bank to make loans, 
keep deposits, cash drafts, and provide currency for small transac- 
tions. And all this takes place with amazing rapidity. In north- 
western Nebraska, three years ago, such a railway station was 
marked out. To-day there is about it a town of seven thousand 
five hundred people. 

This rapid growth makes imperative demand for all the appli- 
ances of engineering skill to make the place safely habitable, not 
to say comfortable. Prairie soil four feet deep, and in the rainy 

1 It will be noticed that no account has been taken of disasters from fire on 
the prairies, and floods on the river bottoms; of the deterioration and de- 
struction of cattle insufficiently housed during the severer winters before the 
farmer has been able to provide better shelter for them ; of the loss of crops 
by drought ; of the occasional failure of oversight and efficient labor from 
such sickness as is common everywhere, and is exceptional during the early 


periods of settlement owing to lack of variety in food and unusual exposure to 
the weather ; of the wholesale ravages of gales and blizzards. 
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season “ soft as tar,” and as sticky, too, does not make good side- 
walks and thoroughfares. Paths must be made of plank, streets 
must be paved with stone. There is not a stick or a pebble within 
miles. The highways must be lighted at night, surface or under 
drainage must be secured, and sanitary methods must be applied 
under difficult conditions, since there is no natural “ waste-way ” 
pushing the accumulating débris to distant points and discharging 
it in harmless deposits. 

Then all the institutions of organized society must be founded 
and steadily extended. And, alas! the community must protect 
itself from vice and crime, and bear the burdens of impotence, 
infirmity, insanity, and wickedness. 

If the townsman is more prosperous than the farmer, he is pro- 
portionally taxed in manifold ways. And so the few great bank- 
ers, railroad managers, speculators, of whose rapid rise and great 
fortunes we hear so much, perforce take their due share of the 
common burdens, and indirectly if not directly sustain all good 
institutions by providing and maintaining the necessary physical 
and social basis and environment. And many of them do give, 
and give largely (if not liberally considering their wealth), to en- 
terprises which are humane and beneficent in their immediate and 
remote effects upon all the interests of the communities. 

When I sat in a carriage with the noble President of Yankton 
College last summer, and looked out from the height on which 
it rested, and saw the graded streets, the planked sidewalks, the 
columns for the electric lights, the public buildings, the reservoir 
of pure water on one hill, the college halls and dormitories on 
another, the asylum on a third, and then gazed on the squares of 
home-like dwellings, with the schools, and the churches at the 
corners, I could not repress the thought, “* What Aladdin’s lamp 
did all this?” The answer was, no other magic is here displayed 
than the courage, energy, and toil of earnest men and women. And 
this was the Yankton of the cowboy, the adventurer, the despe- 
rado. I think it has two or three constables now, one or two of 
whom a citizen told me he thought he had once seen. And for 
this many thanks are due to the man who sat beside me, once a 
home missionary, now a wise educator, and no mean statesman, 
the sure, faithful, and trusted counselor of the men who are mak- 
ing Dakota a State and mean to bring her into the Union, thanks 
to the last election. 

Now pass to the great cities, fifteen years ago big villages, Kan- 
sas City and Omaha (for example), and consider and estimate 
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the wealth and the toil necessary to make them not merely habita- 
ble, but endurable to the population almost marching into their 
streets in solid column, and it will be understood that the West is 
trying to “ take care of itself.” 

But some man will say, “. .. how about Chicago?” Well, 
that is an Eastern city, the West is further on. And the same 
considerations apply to that metropolis which we urge upon New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. And the people there are more 
and more comprehending their duty to pass on to the front the 
interest on all that was given to them when they were at the front 
themselves. And they will be equal to the obligation as soon as 
they settle their accounts with Boston. We cannot afford to per- 
mit them to bear the whole burden. The country is a physical 
system, and the nation is an organism. If one member suffers, 
all the members suffer with it, and if one member prospers, all the 
members prosper in their order and measure. 

Not to protract this introductory article, we stop short, exhort- 
ing the doubter, after the manner of our great commoner, “ Go 
West, young man:” only adding this needful caution, Give hos- 
tages to your friends for your sure return, or you will likely stay. 


Joseph T. Duryea. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE MORAL PURPOSE IN HOWELLS’S NOVELS. 


Mr. Howe ts’s writings cannot be confined within any one 
department of literature, since among the thirty or more titles 
given us by the catalogues we find travel, biography, essays, 
poetry, drama, and criticism mingled with a sort of psychological 
autobiography making up fully half the list. Yet he is so promi- 
nently and preéminently a novelist that any general view of his 
work may well confine itself for the most part to the considera- 
tion of his fiction. Indeed it would be superfluous to justify such 
a course. The subject also of a greater variety of opinions — cov- 
ering the whole range of praise and blame — than perhaps any 
other of his contemporaries, that last and worst of literary experi- 
ences has not fallen to his lot: Mr. Howells has never been for- 
gotten! From school-girls to philosophers the whole gamut of 
criticism has been sounded over his style, his theories of art and 
life, his place in literature. But amongst it all his end in writing 
has been too little considered, and the fact that his fiction has 
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always and increasingly a purpose in view has been altogether ig- 
nored, or the absence of such an intention has been deplored as an 
acknowledged lack. It is still pertinent, therefore, to declare this 
fact, whether it be for good or ill in the eye of the critic. It is 
especially timely just now when the appearance of “ Annie Kil- 
burn” is thought by many to mark a new departure in this 
author’s work, a sudden turning off from his usual rd/e of social 
jobserver. It is quite unnecessary to consider at this time Mr. 
| Howells’s well-known theory of realism. That is altogether a ques- 
!tion of method, and as such belongs to the technical critique alone. 
\If the finest judges are to be believed, this is not the test of the 
‘success or failure of a uovel. In his famous essay on the “ Art of 
Fiction,” Henry James says: “ It is not till 1 have accepted your 
data that I can measure you: I have the standard, I judge you 
by what you propose.” If, then, the end proposed is the real 
criterion of novel-writing, it may be well to first consider that. 
And here we are met with as many theories as there are writers. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner claims that its object is to entertain, 
and an English bishop has just now ably borne him out. Mr. 
James himself declares, in his essay on Daudet, that the main ob- 
ject of the novel is “to represent life”; but few would claim that 
this would be always entertaining. It is obvious at least that no 
proper judgment of Howells’s work can be made without considez- 
ing, first of all, what he proposes. The further question of how 
far he has accomplished his object may still be left to the critics 
aud the public. Carelessly enough, both these judges have too 
often been able to see in Mr. Howells only a superficial observer 
of life, a photographer of society, a dissecter of butterflies, or one 
who draws loathsome pictures of people and places quite unknown 
to eyes polite. He is not even wicked, —that were eagerly for- 
given, —- but he deals with the common and the vulgar, and that 
finds no forgiveness in this world. Let us try him by Henry 
James’s fine test, and see if this is all. Let us hear his own 
words as to what he proposes. In a review of a certain novel 
we find this passage: “It can hardly fail to stir the reader into 
the wish to be a little truer, and this, young ladies and gentlemen 
who intend writing noveis for the consideration of our successors, 
is a finer thing for the novel to do than to be entertaining.” And, 
again, in an evidently authorized sketch of himself, he says that 
he has “never written a book yet simply for the sake of writing 
something for somebody to read, but always with the purpose of 
giving his readers something to think about that should be use- 
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ful and profitable to them, and to the world as well.” This then 
is Mr. Howells’s own view of the object of his novels. Whatever 
qualities may or may not be necessary to literary art in its last 
development, whatever may be the use and place of the lighter 
sort of fiction, he wishes to do his work on a higher plane. 
His books do not belong to the realm of entertainment, but take 
a more serious place. He is not satisfied that his work should 
please, — perhaps he does not very much care that it should, — he 
would have it a factor in life. There is an undoubted place and 
time for the ephemeral story, and the exciting romance, but Mr. 
Howells insists that fiction ought not to stop there. If the novel 
is the flower of our period of literature, as seems to be generally 
conceded, it must have some real and permanent value, and it 
must also be true that we shall continue to have more than one 
class of novels. Sometimes, at least, fiction may become a potent 
thing in life, and so among its forces, not its recreations. Here is 
a writer whose books will not do for the idle hour or the hour of 
fatigue, and who does not mean they shall. They must be read in 
a strenuous mood. This view of the possible place and power of 
Howells’s fiction raises it toa very high rank, and puts the question 
of its value to a different test from that commonly adopted. 

It is difficult to write of Mr. Howells and not speak of the 
beautiful finish of his work, the careful characterization, the minute 
observation, and that power of entering into the thoughts and 
motives of his characters which is genius, nor yet of the epi- 
grams sprinkled so thickly through all his books. These keen, 
brilliant judgments are so perfect, so clever, so complete, that we 
forget to notice whether they are spontaneous or not, and do not 
even disapprove of them when they are bitter, but, shining or 
sharp, pick them out in the text like separate gems in a necklace. 
It is probably true that some parts of his work are more conscious 
than others. He seems now and then like one shy of being looked 
at, and a little afraid to say the tender, high, noble things that 
come from his heart. Sometimes we have the man of the world — 
sometimes the true, real man, but more and more this last is 
dominant, thus making a distinct growth and development. From 
the beginning until now, the moral element has appeared more or 
less prominently in all Mr. Howells’s work, but it has become 
the mainspring of his conception, as well as the atmosphere of its 
expression, —a distinct ethical intention. The question of Mr. 
Howells’s realism, and the great dispute as to its value, is entirely 
aside of this discussion. It is true that he who harnesses his 
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muse to a horse-car cannot expect the rush and glory ofthe race- 
course, nor, indeed, is there that excitement in the palace-car that 
hangs about the chariot. Nevertheless, it is in this inglorious 
shape that, in our time, chivalry seeks love, and heroism finds a 
real expression. Therefore, when Mr. Howells chooses the streets 
of Boston rather than the heart of Africa for the setting of his 
picture, it is but another evidence of the purpose underlying his 
work. It is to prove that chivalry still exists, that heroism has 
found new channels rather than disappeared, that he tells us the 
story of “The Lady of the Aroostook,” that he shows us Silas 
Lapham fighting the fires of temptation. He does not give us a 
glorification of the commonplace, but a revelation of it. Living 
will look no differently to our breakfast-table view of it, but the 
meaning of life —ah, the meaning in it — which will appear to 
him who reads Howells aright! We shall discover, if we will, 
the hope, the deep inspiration, even the high self-sacrifice in those 
we have thought to call the vulgar; the need of thought and care, 
and a sometimes tedious self-sacrifice for our fellow-men round 
about us here in the very streets of the town; the duties we will 
not see, because, forsooth, our brothers and sisters are of the 
horse-car, not the chariot. It may be that the general reader, as 
well as the critic, has somewhat captiously misunderstood Mr. 
Howells. Because he makes a strong and constant claim for real- 
ism in fiction, we have forgotten that he is dealing with the methods 
of his art, and not of the art itself, with its expression, not its sub- 
stance. And if it be objected that he chooses too small a canvas, 
the picture cannot be forbidden its place on the line on account 
of its size. He himself has somewhere called this view of things 
“not breadth sidewise, but breadth upward and downward.” 
Because Mr. Howells believes in a certain method of expression 
and certain lines of work, we have quarreled with all his ideas, and 
insist that he has no ends. It is, perhaps, a little crass, this judg- 
ment. For not only has the author a high purpose, but his very 
method is an effort to realize it. You have but to hear him on that 
subject to discover that to him it is a vocation. Speaking in gen- 
,eral of the realistic writer, Mr. Howells says: “In life he finds 
nothing insignificant ; all tells for destiny and character ; nothing 
that God has made is contemptible. He cannot look upon human 
life and declare this thing or that thing unworthy of notice, any 
more than the scientist can declare a fact beneath the dignity of 
| his inquiry. He feels in every nerve the equality of things and 
the unity of man; his soul is exalted, not by vain shows and 
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shadows and ideals, but by realities in which the truth lives.” 
These are the things William D. Howells would show us, — this is , 
the mood in which he sets them down. G 

Mr. Howells’s books are said to be written in two different man- 
ners. If this be true, and doubtless it is, the second manner is 
but the flower and fruit of the first. The later novels are intended 
as factors in a result ; but if this cannot quite be said of the earlier 
efforts, they are by no means without their ends, and these also 
break out everywhere into high thought and noble aim. Single 
sentences, pregnant paragraphs, turns of action, subtle analyses 
of motive, all go to show the moral outlook, that unmistakable 
atmosphere of the heights that marks off the citizen thereof, 
wherever you find him. To the man furnished with this insight, 
progress can be only in one direction. The vision of the relation- 
ship of things, of the moral issues of thought and deed, cannot 
result in indifference, for by their own laws these develop purpose. 
Thus it is by no violent change that Howells’s novels become novels 
with a direct - purpose, “tendency novels” in some sense of the 
term. Beginning with the scarcely realized point of view, of 
character first and foremost, he has gone on to the position where 
he would fain bring about that character, but the beautiful 
meadows in the highlands of the Rocky Mountains are only an- 
other stage of the same journey that began in the foot-hills. 
Through the long series of his books, Howells has never been 
without some desire to disclose a hidden beauty, to unstop deaf 
ears, or to open blind eyes, and through the whole, the Pharisee 
is shown his true relation to the publican, Nicodemus is made 
to see that, after all, Zaccheus is nobler than he. If the better 
class gets no new view of itself, it certainly gets an entirely new 
view of the middle class, and even of the common people. 

Mr. Howells appeared as a novelist in 1872 with a “ Wedding 
Journey,” that charming compound of fiction and travel, making 
new lights and shadows for Niagara thenceforward. This was fol- 
lowed by “ A Chance Acquaintance,” a protest against snobbery, 
and a vivisection of Boston’s social anatomy which laid bare 
some of its weakest places. We had next a “ Foregone Conclu- 
sion,” turning altogether upon a question of honor, — or casuistry, 
as you may please to call it,— on the struggle between a man’s 
love and his fealty to his friend. ‘The Lady of the Aroos- 
took” came a little later, a beautiful vindicatior of the purity and 
womanliness of the American girl. During the next year was pub- 
lished the “ Undiscovered Country,” an effort to show us that Spir- 
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itualism is not all fraud, presenting in the history of Dr. Boynton 
and his daughter its self-deception, its aspiration, and its pathetic 
futility, and touching upon the deepest questions of man’s life. 
In 1881 we had “A Fearful Responsibility,” and “ Dr. Breen’s 
Practice.” The first of these books was very short and seemed 
to have little if any raison d’étre, unless, indeed, it was a sly 
thrust at the vanity and futility of too much chaperonage for the 
American girl. ‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice,” however, was not only a 
contribution to the question of woman’s work, but it dealt with 
other questions as well. It was priniarily an effort to show the 
folly and certain failure of a woman who tries to follow any 
masculine profession, unless she has a special aptitude for it; 
otherwise she cannot stand the added weight thrown upon her who 
strikes out as a pioneer. Certain other points of a different char- 
acter are clearly set forth. Following this came “ A Modern 
Instance,” a study of marriage and divorce; and after it “A 
Woman’s Reason,” dealing again with the question of woman’s 
work, and this time exhibiting with a merciful severity the help- 
lessness of amateur efforts at self-support. ‘ Silas Lapham ” ap- 
peared next, presenting certainly its worst face first. It is perhaps 
true that the author has made the aristocratic Milton Corey more 
attractive than the mercantile Silas Lapham. Perhaps he has 
shown too skillfully now and then how the trace of the soil will ap- 
pear when it is least appropriate. Nevertheless, to what end has 
he done all this? That he may show the essential nobleness of a 
character that can withstand the subtlest and severest of tempta- 
tions ; in order to preach the gospel, that work, though it roughen 
the hand and blunt the taste, is yet a tonic for the virtues, and 
he has emphasized the lesson with the Beacon Hill dilettante, deli- 
cate, charming, cultivated in all things that the heart of man can 
desire, except in strength, but weak, weak everywhere. It is a 
new idea, perhaps, to the Coreys that the Laphams, if not so fine 
a grain, may after all be a finer result of life than they. This book 
was followed by another of the same character, “The Minister’s 
Charge, or Lemuel Barker’s Apprenticeship,” a sermon on the 
brotherhood of man; and by that essay on life in general, “ In- 
dian Summer.” Still later, we had that study in selfishness and 
spurious religion called “ April Hopes;” and just now “ Annie 
Kilburn,” with its obvious moral purpose. 

These stories may be classified by a certain strong internal rela- 
tionship into three or four groups, and it is of interest to notice 
that this is, with very little change, the chronological arrangement 
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also. Indeed, such are the exigencies of serial publication as to 
times and seasons, that it may well be that this arrangement fol- 
lows the time of their production better than the somewhat hap- 
hazard dates of their appearance in book-form. There is no hard 
and fast line of intention or style in this grouping, but in general, 
and without stretching the point, it may be said, that we have thus 
three principal groups. In the first, “Their Wedding Jour- 
ney,” “ A Chance Acquaintance,” “ The Lady of the Aroostook,” 
“ A Foregone Conclusion,” and “ A Fearful Responsibility.” In 
the second, “* A Woman’s Reason,” “ Dr. Breen’s Practice.’ In 
the third, “ The Undiscovered Country,” “ A Modern Instance,” 
“Silas Lapham,” “The Minister’s Charge,” and “Annie Kil- 
burn ;” with a supplementary group of “Indian Summer” and 
“ April Hopes.” In the first of these groups we have for the most 
part pleasant pictures of life under various conditions, each expos- 
ing some ugly foible' to our gaze and suggesting that we look for 
the beam in our own eye, but none weighted with any serious pur- 
pose, notwithstanding the first reminded us of the intelligence and 
culture of the unfashionable, and another vindicated the American 


girl, and still another was a strong study of motive. Following 


these we have the stories of Dr. Breen and Helen Harkness, 


wherein are set forth some faults of the social order, and in which 
certain real obstacles in life are pretty plainly drawn. We are 
getting out of the scale of society here, and into life. We come 
now to the third group, and find it in a new manner. ‘“ The 
Undiscovered Country ” (which although written earlier properly 
belongs with this groufp), “A Modern Instance,” “ Silas Lapham,” 
“The Minister’s Charge,” and “ Annie Kilburn,” show, each and 
every one of them, a strong purpose. In “Indian Summer” 
and “ April Hopes,” though turning to lighter and brighter 
fields for his subject, the author has also set before himself an 
end, but of a different sort. We have, then, first a study of the, 
foibles of society ; second, of the faults of society; third, of the 
individual ;(or, to put it otherwise,(we have first a study of the 
man in his relation to the environment, then a study of man in 
his relation to the social order, then a study of the individual in‘ 
his relation to humanity or to himself. 

The value of this last phase will appear more clearly by a closer 
study of some of the typical books. It has been said that the 
earlier novels are the forerunners of the later work in some- 
thing deeper tian the literary sense ; but it is needless to delay over 
the suggestions of moral questions the discussion of ethical and 
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spiritual problems, the reflections on life and thought and deed 
scattered so plentifully through them, because after all, here as 
elsewhere, Mr. Howells’s purpose is to be discovered in his atti- 
tude. This grows more determined as we go on, and has | »come 
definite, in “ A Modern Instance.” This, it will be remembered, is 
the story of a beauty and a brilliant man, who find themselves 
mismarried. The woman is passionately in love, and impulsively 
jealous, and without strong principle ; she is inexperienced, unrea- 
sonable, and extremely selfish. The man is ambitious, calculating, 
somewhat unprincipled, and not at all in love with his wife, 
although proud of her, and more proud of her devotion to him, but 
on the other hand something too ready with his attentions in gen- 
eral, and he is also extremely selfish. This unhappy pair is taken 
out of the simple life of the country and thrown into the turmoil 
of strong, pushing, clamoring effort in the city, just in that cen- 
tre of trouble and temptation, the position of him who has brains 
and ambition but little or no opportunity and capital. The situa- 
tion develops as would be expected, and the characters with it. 
The woman lacking all the devotion and consideration born of 
love, and the strength which feeds on principle, becomes fierce, 
tyrannical, impossible. The man lacking the support of woman’s 
principle, and missing the love and patience which are of unselfish- 
ness, becomes less and less upright, more eager, more selfish, 
and somewhat brutal; and both being too selfish to willingly 
accept the give and take of wedded life, the togetherness which 
is its glory, we have marriage under its worst conditions when 
they are not criminal. It is the questién of incompatibility, 
and back of it the question of what constitutes such love as is 
fit reason for marriage, and all about and around it, the meaning 
of a true marriage. The related and intertwined question of 
the right of one man to find the satisfaction of his life at the 
broken hearthstone of another’s happiness, is there also. A host 
of minor social and moral problems, which are treated in the 
course of this history, are absorbed in thé strength and impor- 
tance of the main idea, and the force with which the problem is 
left on your mind. The motive of this novel is so simple, so 
serious, so important, that it is hard to see how it can be passed 
over by the most casual reader. Nevertheless, discussion waxes 
furious over it. The usual complaint is the disagreeableness of 
Marcia and Bartley and their unpleasant life. What would you 
have? The scene of “ Anna Karenina” is laid in the midst of a 
court, but that pleases no better. Would you have such a situa- 
tion pleasant ? 
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Another much discussed story is “ The Minister’s Charge,” fre- 
quently known as “that horrid story of Lemuel Barker.” We 
have here a country boy with some genius and more character, but 
with all the limitations of a very narrow experience upon him, 
who comes to town relying upon the friendship of those who have 
interested themselves in him at home. These fail him signally at 
every turn, and we are shown the dangers and the friendships that 
do beset him, and we are shown also to what and whither necessity 
will drive him, and the effect upon him. In due course of affairs 
he imagines himself in love with a girl of his own sort but not of 
his own calibre, and then as life and experience develop his pos- 
sibilities, he finds what a galling chain such connection may be- 
come through the teaching of a real and worthy love, and fights 
the old battle between conflicting duties. “Men are more like 
than unlike one another,” says Mr. Howells in the Study; “let 
us make them know one another better that they may be all hum- 
bled and strengthened with a sense of their fraternity.” Inciden- 
tally we are given several side issues of no small value, such as 
night lodging-houses, police courts, and the like. But especially 
does Lemuel Barker’s history teach the need of friendly sympathy 
to those ignorant of life, and our culpability if we are too self-in- 
dulgent to give it. It is largely an exposition of our sins of omis- 
sion. Lemuel himself, with his character mixed of strength and 
weakness, appeals to us all. His ability and his energy, his dogged 
perseverance and his weak yielding to circumstances, his exasper- 
ating vanity and pride, his impulsive and vacillating affections, 
make a very real whole, but his character appears in his moral 
strength which not only never entirely deserts him, but constantly 
dominates his action. His refusal to lie down upon Mr. Sewell for 
help given grudgingly, his various efforts to honestly help himself, 
his treatment of his friend the tramp, and his very devotion to 
that wretch contrasted with the always failing friendship of his 
own more sophisticated friends, —these and many other things 
show the strength and force of this character, transfigured in his 
final determination to take up his life with Statira in all its hid- 
eousness. Poor pathetic Statira, alternately winning and repelling 
the reader, much as she did Lemuel himself! Is not her simplicity 
and her trust, and her devotion, the womanliness of her? Is not 
the silliness and vulgarity of that saleslady the product of an en- 
vironment we will not lift a finger to help her out of —she nor 
one of her sisters? But never was anything better shown than the 
mixed nature of Sewell, — all the brave words of inspiration and 
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helpfulness he could and did speak to his people as their minister, 
all his weakness as a man when duty laid off the gown and came 
down out of the pulpit and confronted him in unaccustomed place 
and time. From the title onward the story is an arraignment — 
how severe need not be said — of a philanthropy and a Christi- 
anity that has no room for constant brotherly care, and an argu- 
ment for something better. Nothing could be finer than Mr. Sew- 
ell’s principles, but they are not put in practice, and in their place 
is Miss Vane’s spasmodic intermittent charity, and Corey’s dilet- 
tante interest, and that other futile selfishness which mistakes zs- 
thetics for ethics, and thinks to give a flower when bread is asked. 
How eagerly we hope that Sewell will rise to his best self in the 
repeated chances the author gives him! But always he fails of his 
possibilities, loses his chance, and the reason for the failure we 
are made to see is the unwillingness on his part — the unreadiness 
is a better word —to put himself into mental sympathy with the 
man who asks his help. From beginning to end there is no lack 
of willingness to help Lemuel if he will take the ordinary meth- 
ods of help which lie ready to hand — money, patronage, charity. 
This is the subtle but striking lesson of this book. It is a great 
deal of trouble to patiently seek the special mental attitude of 
those we would help, to put ourselves beside them and look at life 
with their eyes, to take them by the hand and lift them up. This 
requires time, thought, persistent patience, and the gift of our- 
selves ; here is the real force of that simple word brotherliness, a 
word of which we have quite lost the meaning in losing out of it 
the figure of speech that is in it. Sewell would not where he 
could — could not always from a long lack of habit that way — 
put himself beside Lemuel, but looking down upon him from in- 
tellectual heights and moral highlands, he got no common ground 
with that unclassified youth, and the opportunity for help was 
gone. 

Of such sort as I have tried to show are the books we cannot 
read, because they contain such odious characters, and the sur- 
roundings are so uninteresting. I have not heard that the 
“ Inferno” is especially pleasant reading, nor “ Les Miserables,” 
for instance, nor even those modern favorites, the Russian novels. 
There is a famous old picture which represents the Holy Mother 
interceding for the plague-stricken city of Tours. She and all her 
heavenly train are contemplating the desolated city. In one corner 
a plump little angel shows his fellow a noisome skull, and the 
fascinating cherub is holding his nose at the sight! Nevertheless, 
it is averred that Tours was cured of the plague. 
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“Indian Summer” is both a fair and an unfair example of 
Howells’s lighter novels. Fair, because it is a typical descrip- 
tion of life with its society face on ; unfair, because it is a unique 
production from this author’s pen. Here most unexpectedly the 
writer admits you into his own heart and mind. He gives you his 
own view of things, his own thought of men and the world. It 
is as if you had caught: him in the woods or on the hillside some 
summer day, and he had gone on, as men will do under the sweet 
impulsion of the hour, and opened to you his heart. Here, there, 
everywhere, under that beautiful Italian sky, he invites you to sit 
down with him and attend while he “ considers the soul” of things. 
And yet it might as well be one of his farces for all the general 
reader seems to find therein! It is a rash statement that a man 
so constantly in the public eye, so much in the journalistic mouth, 
is the most misunderstood of writers; but what other conclusion is 
possible? Let the public but fix in its mind a certain conception 
of a writer, and no amount of proof to the contrary seems to weigh 
with it. Mr. Howells is supposed to be a light and trifling deline- 
ator of life, albeit a perfect one. Therefore, the host of admirers 
of “ Indian Summer ” like it, for the most part because it is such 
a photograph of society, and the small talk is so perfect. Very 
true, but the small talk is but bubbles on the wine in this case. 
But setting aside “ Indian Summer ” altogether, even the lightest 
of Mr. Howells’s novels show something more than the surface of 
life. Take “ April Hopes,” for example, where we have not only 
the inter-play of character, but the withering, blasting effect of a 
poor character, even though it is not a bad one; and the story is 
threaded through and through with ethical suggestion, reflection, 
analysis. The general reception of this novel, however, is another 
good example of the difficulty first referred to under which Mr. 
Howells labors. Here the sapient reader chiefly concerns himself 
with the wisdom or folly of the relations between the hero and the 
heroine. That is the sum of any novel, doubtless, but in this case 
it is not the substance of it. The havoc which may be wrought in 
life —her own and others — by the arrant egotism and unreal 
religion of a self-centered girl is very plainly drawn, and yet the 
critics ask what there is in this young woman’s story that it should 
be writ large for the world to read. But these same critics find in 
Rosamond Vincy a lesson of selfishness and vanity for all the 
world, while Alice Pasmer, forsooth, is only “a bit of realism.” 
It is true that the author of “* Middlemarch,” possibly wiser than 


the author of “ April Hopes,” always suggested to us the evil or 
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the good we should find in her characters, but Mr. Howells leaves 
us with the photograph before us to draw our own inference. 
Hereafter he would do well, it would appear, to write after his 
work “ This fable teaches.” Nor is the character of Alice the only 
lesson of this book. Quite as strongly exhibited is the other sort 
of selfishness practiced by the charming Dan Mavering, — and by 
so many of his brothers and sisters outside of fiction, — that refined 
and subtle form of selfishness which must be comfortable even at 
the cost of truth itself, and which is ready to face any perplexity 
for other people in the future, if so be the present is a joyous 
hour. It is not for nothing that Mr. Howells so holds the mirror 
up to life for his readers. 

The complications of love form the basis of all romance, even 
the romance of realism, but a comparative study of Mr. Howells’s 
novels shows a frequency of treatment of one phase of the subject 
which cannot be accidental. The much mooted question of the 
nature and permanency and value of the bond that binds husband 
and wife is his text so often that he might almost be called the 
apostle to the married. We have two books definitely and directly 
related to this question, ‘‘ Modern Instance” and “ April Hopes,” 
while “‘ Dr. Breen’s Practice” is about as much given over to the 
married flirt as to the woman doctor, and scarcely one of the 
other novels but deals in some way with the question of the mu- 
tual influence for good or ill of husbands and wives, or with the 
difficult question of mistaken marriages. Constantly we are re- 
minded of the need of the iron band of duty for that dark hour 
when the silken bond of love has yielded to the strain. By plot, 
by character-drawing, by incidents minor and major, and by that 
privilege of the chorus granted to the impersonality of the author, 
Mr. Howells preaches the lesson that marriage is a high and holy 
thing, a sacrament and not a contract, and he brings before our 
consciences again and again the remembrance that obligation, 
opportunity, and rights are not the watchwords of married life, 
but love, and duty, and service. 

Incidental evidence of the general position taken is found out- 
side of the fiction proper. The claim that Mr. Howells has always 
been interested in the moral aspect of life is more than substan- 
tiated by his poems, written, some of them, at the very beginning 
of his career, or by “ The Three Villages,” with its story of high 
faith and martyrdom, and by many little touches in his sketches 
or his miscellaneous work. Of the other claim, that his present 
point of view is altogether ethical, an unintentional corroboration 
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is found in the wails of a recent critic over his “Italian Poets.” 
It is complained that the poets selected for discussion are chosen 
on the ground of their devotion to principle, their fervid patri- 
otism, their zeal for an idea, and that they are edited with enthu- 
siasm! ‘This enthusiasm for the seer rather than the singer seems 
to be the heaviest point in the indictment. Still stronger proof, 
however, is found in the Editor’s Study, especially in the reviews. 
Books are good or bad to him, in the last result, not only accord- 
ing to whether they are true to life, but chiefly by their sympathy 
with the higher nature, by their appreciation of purpose, their no- 
bility or weakness. Very trifling work finds high appreciation at 
his hands if it has this spirit and quality, and much more ambi- 
tious writing falls before him wanting it; as he says in his sym- 
pathetic and most commendatory review of Cabot’s “ Emerson,” 
“The literary merit of the book, to our present thinking, is always 
the least merit of a good book.” Whether its editor deals with 
literature or life, every number of the Study shows a depth and 
active expression of the moral element becoming in these last days 
what may perhaps be called an outspoken religious view of life. 
Another evidence of Mr. Howells’s positicu is his petition for 
clemency to the Anarchists. The present writer has no sym- 
pathy whatever for this particular position, but there have been of 
late few pieces of moral courage greater than this action. We 
ean ask no stronger evidence of the strength of a man’s convic- 
tions than the price he is willing to pay for them. By no means 
without sense or observation, Mr. Howells knew as well before- 
hand as we do now the storm of derision and wrath which would 
fall upon him on account of this action. It is possible to stand 
against wrath for any length of time, but derision drives us indoors 
at once. He must certainly have counted the cost before taking 
that most unpopular and most derided step. But having adopted 
the theory that peace is not to be purchased by bloodshed, nor 
right to be supported by the gallows, he must needs say so, let the 
result be what it would. There is no particular reason why the 
public should insist on calling him a dynamiter, or in laughing at 
him on that account, but he certainly knew beforehand that this 
would happen. It may be doubted if any of us are eager to face 
such results of our convictions. We find it very convenient to 
keep silent, at least when no questions are asked, in this matter of 
our unpopular convictions. m 
Mr. Howells’s skill in accomplishing the ends he proposes is 
a question for the critic. It is sometimes objected that whatever| 
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| he may intend, his books leave no strong moral impression and do 
not become factors in the reader’s life. If this be true, a reason 
| for the failure might perhaps be found in the fact that they are 
projected on the negative Jines. Mr. Howells does not so much 
| aim at making us love virtue as to make us hate vice. He shows 
; us, for the most part, the hatefulness of evil, the shame of care- 
\ | lessness and neglect, the folly of our foiblesy/ This method is 
more effective, doubtless, but hardly as effectual. He aims at the 
-consciences of men, not their hearts; but men are wont to be 
moved by their hearts, and the conscience was ever a fearsome 
master, and sadly disobeyed. Neither are we now concerned with 
the influence of Count Tolstoi over his style, whethcr for good or 
ill. But the public and the critics in confining themselves to these 
questions strangely fail to discover that the great impelling force 
in this man’s work has become a moral force. The direct influence 
of Leon Tolstoi’s life and teachings on William Dean Howells is 
greater by an immeasurable power than any literary influence the 
novelist may have had. Mr. Howells sometimes invites the pub- 
lic into his holy places of late, and we do not find an empty sanc- 
tuary or vacant altars. “It is always possible,” he says, in a par- 
agraph which hardly needs reading between the lines to seem a 
sort of: Apologia, “it is always possible to be unaffected, just as 
it is to be morally honest, to put our object before ourselves, to 
think more of the truth we see than of our poor little way of 
telling it, and to prize the fact of things beyond the effect of 
things. What if, after all, Tolstoi’s power came from his con- 
science, which made it as impossible to caricature and dandify 
any feature of life as to lie or cheat? What if he were so full 
of the truth and so desirous to express it for God’s sake and 
man’s sake that he would feel the slightest unfaithfulness to it a 
sin? This is not wholly incredible of such a man, though it is a 
hard saying for those who write merely from the artistic stand- 
point long vaunted as the highest.” 


Anna Laurens Dawes. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 





Devotional Reading. 


DEVOTIONAL READING! 


DEVOTIONAL reading probably meets, in the majority of people 
who are middle-aged and younger, with a strong prejudice against 
itself. There are many old persons who have cherished a fondness 
for it all their lives. There are some persons of middle age who 
have felt the taste for it ripening within them. Experience of 
life, that has gone deep into the soul, has been slowly overcoming 
their early prejudice and teaching them what it was that their 
grandfathers and grandmothers found so precious, but which to 
them, in their youth, seemed so dull. And here and there a young 
person, a healthy one, will subtly feel some unconscious dormant 
inheritance of poetry and philosophy, and the robust boy will 
develop a delight in walking in graveyards, and the blooming girl, 
when she comes home from a party, will take up “ St. Augustine’s 
Confessions.” But with the majority of us who are young, or in 
the midst of life, devotional reading and meditation are associated 
with the painfully morbid journals, with which the religious litera- 
ture of the latter part of the last century, and the early part of 
this, are filled ; and with the biographies of excessively good chil- 
dren who became extraordinarily pious men and women, and soon 
died, — which were, at times, to our annoyance, presented to us 
as rewards of merit. We have hardly recovered from these suf- 
ficiently to see what it was that gave them their undeniable power 
over our forefathers; hardly enough to feel that our busy life 
to-day has any vital connection with that great current of medita- 
tive devoutness which we see coming down the ages and finding 
its expression in men as different as Marcus Aurelius and Thomas 
a Kempis, Jeremy Taylor and Bunyan, Cardinal Newman and 
Emerson. 

Of course, the reason why we are disinclined to books of devo- 
tion is because our type of piety has consisted less largely in 
devoutness. The isolation of the individual from his corporate 
relations, self-examination, high spiritual enthusiasms, delight in 
blind self-suppression before an implicitly trusted mandate, the 
habit of looking upon ends as divine but upon means as merely 
human, these ruling ideas have entered less into the best types of 
piety of the nineteenth century than into those of the eighteenth, 
the sixteenth, or the fourteenth. Undoubtedly we are right in 


1 A paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress in Buffalo, November 23, 
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rejecting devoutness as the sole element in the type of piety we 
regard as the highest. But, in addition to the great dangers of 
spiritual life in all ages, — the tendency to a mechanical perform- 
ance of routine, to unreality, to superficiality, — there is in much 
of modern piety, as contrasted with that of former times, a certain 
hysteric unreserve, a lack of tensity of moral fibre, a lack of self- 
sustaining power, or, to come down to the times since the scientific 
movement of 1859, a tendency to substitute action for thought, to 
substitute thought for enthusiasm, a tendency to undervalue the 
virtue of simple obedience. Now to much of this, a corrective is 
furnished by the wise practice of devotion, the wise use of devo- 
tional books. 

Let me mention a few of these books, in order to recall names 
which will of themselves suggest the kind of influence of which I 
am speaking. Such books may be divided into two classes. There 
are those that minister to devotion, provided we already bring a 
devout mind, eager to turn what it finds into food for thought. 
The books‘which can, then, supply our need are numberless. In- 
deed, not only books, but the world itself is our pasture. The 
chance word of an acquaintance, a sailing cloud, a butterfly, a 
pebble, all may minister to devotion where the devotion is ready 
to hand. And it is largely for this reason that the judgment of 
different persons as to devotional books varies so widely, more 
widely perhaps than in regard to any other class of literature. 
What touches one devout spirit says nothing to another; and this, 
because devout feeling is less subjected to a common standard than 
is a feeling for literature, as such, or for poetry. Books, then, of 
this class are too widely diverse and too numerous to recount. 
Almost the whole range of poetry may feed the devotional spirit ; 
hymns especially, whether in themselves good or bad. Books of 
sermons, too, are often used for devotional purposes ; the sermon 
is read, not as a whole, but fragmentarily, with meditation and 
personal application. This is one class ; books which do not have 
it for their main aim to minister to devotion, but which do it 
incidentally. 

And then there are the books whose chief object is to arouse 
the devotional spirit, and to speak to nothing but that. Apart 
from the Bible, which holds a position by itself, unique, there 
stands at the head of devotional books, strictly so called, the “ Im- 
itation of Christ,” its medieval theology not hiding the lofty purity 
of its spirit. The “Confessions of St. Augustine” will, to many 
persons, take a second place, in spite of a certain air of profes 
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sionalism, of mechanic unreality of tone. Then come, ranked 
differently by their different lovers, Jeremy Taylor's “ Holy 
Living” and “ Holy Dying,” the “ Meditations of Marcus Aure- 
lius,” Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Holy War,” George 
Herbert’s “ Country Parson,” Thomas Fuller’s “* Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times,” the ‘* Thoughts ” of Pascal, Bishop Wilson’s “ Sacra 
Privata,” “Der Cherubinische Wandersmann” of Angelus Sile- 
sius. The “ Theologia Germanica” probably owed the preémi- 
nence it held with Luther not so much to its devotional qualities 
as to its having been to him the avenue to a new theology and a 
new life. Among books of this century, Keble’s “ Christian 
Year” may be excepted from other poetry and mentioned, as 
being more to be valued for its devotional qualities than for its 
poetical. Coleridge’s * Aids to Reflection ” is, perhaps, rather an 
intellectual stimulus than a devotional. The “Still Hours” of 
Richard Rothe is, even yet, hardly known. Dora Greenwell’s 
‘Morning Clouds,” “The Patience of Hope,” and “ A Present 
Heaven,” have helped many of us in solving our problems. Miss 
Havergal’s numerous books are good instances of great devoutness 
almost divorced from intellectual qualities. 

Now the inestimable value of books such as these is to arouse 
religious emotion. Their province is one of the two great depart- 
ments of religion in the mind. On the one side is thought, sys- 
tematized into theology, the machinery standing ready to translate 
force into action; on the other side is feeling, the response of the 
individual to the touch of the universal, the steam-power necessary 
to motion. To originate an “I will,” to send it thrilling through 
the nerves of desire, of purpose, of intellect, of action, this per- 
suasive work is the function of devotional reading; as it is the 
main function, too, in these days when instruction, as such, has 
largely passed into the hands of books and magazines, of the best 
preaching. 

The benefits of devotional meditation are such as these: To 
give insight into that remote and hardly visited region, one’s own 
soul; to bring out some spiritual process into the clear light of 
consciousness ; to take some torpid belief and vivify it; to bring 
comfort to the puzzled or saddened heart by revealing with glad 
surprise that it is not alone, since here it finds its own difficulties 
and temptations meeting holy and wise men of long ago; to reas- 
sure us, by way of earnest, of the rewards in store for us, and so 
furnish a stimulus of joy that may “ tide us over shoals where the 
thought of duty alone would hardly carry us”; to localize Deity 
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to the imagination, that it may be more readily apprehensible, that 
the soul may give a deeper and more loving affirmation of its 
obedience. This is what devout meditation may accomplish. And 
these precious graces of the soul can be gained in no other way. 
In every man, however busy with action or thought, there must be, 
if he is to attain a ripeness of spiritual growth, a solitary place to 
which he retires, where he may make the acquaintance of himself, 
where he may make the discovery of God. We recognize such a 
man, though he walks about in ordinary fashion among us. His 
words and manners bear witness to the place to which he belongs. 
*“ Surely,” we say, “ this man is a Galilean, for his speech agreeth 
thereto.” And when we see one, with well-meaning, shallow con- 
fidence, trying to reach the depths of the world’s soul and minister 
to it, who has not thus sounded the depths of his own, how we 
turn away from him with impatience and indignant sadness! 
“Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep.” 

I have said that the prominent place which devotional reading 
held with religious persons in former times is evidence that there 
is an element of power, of permanent value in it ; and what that is 
I have endeavored briefly to show. The fact that our generation 
has been inclined to turn away from it indicates that we have felt 
some dangers there. The danger which we have probably seen 
most plainly, which has done most to produce the reaction from 
the type of devotional piety of the last century, is that such read- 
ing may tend to produce self-examination in a morbid degree. 
Endeavoring to translate spiritual truths into terms of emotion, and 
to assess one’s personal relation to them, leads to a habit of con- 
stant and minute inspection of one’s condition, a frequent feeling 
of the spiritual muscles to see whether they are performing their 
functions. Now the study of physiology has taught us that a 
necessary condition of the healthy action of our bodies is that we 
shall be largely unconscious of their action. The moment we 
begin to question whether we are not taking cold, whether we are 
not feeling tired, whether we have not the ‘symptoms of this or 
that disease, at once we not only begin to imagine that our fune- 
tions are more or less deranged, but derangement, in many cases, 
actually begins to take place, functionally, and even structurally ; 
so true is it in physiology that the just shall live by his faith. 
Nw in the same way if we begin to question our spiritual health 
—am I sure that I have no hidden evil motives ? am I quite sure 
that my purpose to serve God is without reservation? am I truly 
penitent for all my sins? and am I aware of them every one, so 
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that I may be completely and entirely penitent ?— if I endeavor 
thus to drag all the privacies of the soul into the light of self- 
consciousness, the soul, like the body, will have its revenge by 
becoming hysterical and losing its healthfulness and truthfulness 
of tone. Its reports cease to be trustworthy, because they are based 
on feeling, and feeling has been tampered with and has become 
no sure criterion of fact. To feel compelled to become conscious 
one’s self, to be called upon to confess to another, these inward 
workings of the soul, is to derange them and to produce a chronic 
state of spiritual enfeeblement. We rightly practice self-exami- 
nation when becoming conscious is our end. If I want to learn a 
list of dates, if I want to break myself of the bad habit of leav- 
ing doors open and learn to shut them, then I do well to examine 
myself frequently as to whether I have forgotten a date or left a 
door open, and to train myself to become conscious whenever I 
transgress my rule. But that is not the chief way in which either 
mental or spiritual gains are made. The chief way is by the 
method of inspiration, by ceasing to look at one’s self, and having 
one’s vision filled by an ideal which shall be loved, longed for, and 
striven after; by what the apostle calls, “‘ Looking off unto Jesus, 
the Author and Finisher of our faith.” Looking up raises far 
more than looking down. 

Here, then, is the line which decides whether devout meditation 
is wise or unwise. It is a question of accent, of proportion. If in 
contemplation of a spiritual truth it is its aspect towards me and 
my individual relation towards it on which I tend to dwell, then I 
must eventually be narrowed and harmed by it. If it is the aspect 
of it in itself, its universal, eternal side, then by contemplation I 
shall eventually be raised to its own lofty level. 

Connected with this is a kindred danger, the danger of arousing 
emotion for the pleasure it brings and not crystallizing it into 
character. There is always a pleasure in being keenly conscious of 
one’s self as a centre of interest, even when it is one part of us 
that is attitudinizing before the presence of other parts ; even when 
it is shame or pain that we dramatically behold ourselves under- 
going. There may be as great harm, almost as great satisfaction, 
in regarding one’s self the chief of sinners, as in regarding 
one’s self the chief of saints. He who lives largely upon the 
pleasures of excited feeling is an inebriate ; whether his stimulus be 
drink, or flattery, or religious ecstasy. To réalize vividly the pres- 
ence of God, to see the heights of possible attainment, to feel the 
wretchedness of one’s failures and sinful nature, to taste the sweet 
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peace of divine comfort and hope — it is the result that comes 
from these hours when the saint lies prostrate before the cross 
with streaming eyes that determines whether such exercises are 
beneficial, or whether it had been good for that man that he had 
never been born. For awakened feeling should, to fulfill its pur- 
pose, give rise speedily to a determination of will, to a greater 
deepening of the permanent loves and hates of the nature, to in- 
ward action, and its resultant, outward action. Emotion that 
stops short of this its natural issue does but excite and relax, and 
so enfeeble and destroy, the tone of the emotional powers. And 
moreover, meditative reading, which holds up the high emotional 
states of others as in some sort a standard for the reader, is apt 
to generate the belief that it is by this path, and by this alone, 
that one can attain the heights desired. And this begets the 
painful endeavor to compel one’s self to feel in this or that way ; 
the only result being disheartening failure, or a success that brings 
with it unreality and the loss of the normal tone. Feeling is 
a perilous thing to meddle with. To try to force it when it 
does not exist, or to indulge it for its own sake, is sure to imperil 
the moral sanity. 

I said that one of the functions of devotional reading and medi- 
tation is to localize Deity to the imagination, so that it may be 
more readily apprehensible. Herein lies, too, one of its greatest 
dangers; the danger that the imagination may insist on framing 
for itself a material, lower God, rather than a spiritual God less 
easy to be imagined. There are two differing modes under which 
we may present to ourselves the thought of God. We may think 
of Him as so separate in his individuality from each one of us as 
we are from one another, a Being outside you and me, dwelling in 
a definite though unknown locality. He reaches down, it is true, 
into the world, interfering, guiding, controlling, but He himself 
remains outside it. What the church is in the world, the sacra- 
ments are in the church, the altar is to its furniture, prayer is to 
the believer — spots which localize the présence of God in the 
midst of regions otherwise devoid of his presence. The other 
mode is to represent God to ourselves as present in those elements 
of the universe which constitute things in their perfect estate. 
The beauty of a rose, the strength of the everlasting hills, the 
thought and power involved in the onward rush of a railroad 
train, all the characteristics of man at his best, each good thought 
that we think, each noble action, every good gift and every perfect 
gift — these are and can be only from above, and are not merely 
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benefactions by God of something apart from his personality, but 
are his own presence, his very self. 

Now this latter is unquestionably the thought of God that un- 
derlies most of St. Paul’s epistles, and that is set forth by St. 
John, notably in the first verses of his Gospel, and throughout this 
and his first epistle as well. But it lends itself far less readily to 
the imagination than does the other. It requires a certain depth 
of spiritual insight to comprehend it, and a strength of grasp to 
hold it and get from it the food of life. The thought of God as 
a magnified man, with more or less difference of moral character, 
is far more vivid, more tangible. Whether the other view does not 
ultimately contain even greater capability of arousing passionate 
emotion, it is not in place here to inquire. It is the fact that in 
most books oi devotion God is assumed as dwelling, not in the 
soul in all its loftier aspects, but without it; the infinite and the 
finite are regarded as separate, and the claims of the one as antag- 
onistic to those of the other. The natural is opposed to the spirit- 
ual; heaven is remote from earth; and the Incarnation, though 
designedly magnified, is practically denied, since the divine and 
human natures of Christ are not identified but are only combined 
in one body in an outward and mechanical fashion. 

It follows, if such is the case, if such opposition really exists, 
that the devout soul, in order to attain to and exalt the divine, 
must strive to repress whatever is human: human joys, says the 
ascetic ; human loves, says the rigid Calvinist; the human will, 
says the medieval mystic; consciousness itself, says the Hindoo 
Yogi. Subordination, not only of the lower nature but of the 
individual altogether, self-suppression, annihilation, become the 
ideal, according as one stops at some convenient spot in the path 
of his thought, or follows it with unflinching logic to its end. Few 
of the devotional books which have originated in Europe and 
America present this thought in its completeness, but the majority 
of them are based upon it in one or other of its forms. They 
dwell upon the beauties of a heaven which is to begin centuries 
hence. They paint the blessed condition of the man who has 
ceased to love any being, anything, but God, who has ceased to 
have any will but God’s will, ceased to value any knowledge but 
the knowledge of God. ‘Oh, to be nothing,” they exclaim ; “a 
broken and empty vessel is that which ‘s most meet for the Mas- 
ter’s use.” Is it not profoundly true, the thought that lies beneath 
all this? Most surely it is, but not true as it is thus set forth. 
The God who is a righteously jealous God, who can tolerate no 
love, will, nor knowledge but of himself, is identical with the 
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spiritual elements of the world and of man; who, because He is 
the type and source of personality, finds his glory in the develop- 
ment of all true personality ; while He who is commonly set forth 
in the books of which we speak is a God whose personality is 
localized, who can be readily pictured by the imagination, to whom 
the highest human virtue lies in blind obedience, and whose glory 
consists, not in the free development of the human soul, but in its 
suppression. 

Here is the danger in much of medieval devotion, the danger 
that we may be led not alone to imitate its spirit but to adopt its 
ideal ; and any attempt to establish the medizval ideal as the one 
ideal of devotion can only result in discrediting ideal and devotion 
together. In the noblest utterance of the medieval spirit, “ The 
Imitation of Christ,” we cannot too highly admire the purity of its 
desires, its loftiness of aspiration, the humility and implicitness of 
its obedience, its rapt gaze upon the things that are eternal. But 
it is rightly named ; the Christian ideal which it sets up is only an 
imitation, presenting indeed some of the features of the glorious 
antitype, but omitting the originating force, the fire, the wise pur- 
posefulness, the freedom of grasp laid upon life, the domination of 
rightful mastery, in a word, the divineness, which characterized its 
great original, the Son of Man. 

There are indications that we are approaching a revival of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. The glowing zeal which characterized the re- 
ligious orders of the sixteenth century, the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth, the Methodists of the eighteenth, and the Evangelicals, 
Anglo-Catholics, and Broad-Churchmen of the earlier part of the 
nineteenth, is not dead, though to some it has seemed to be smoth- 
ered by social conventionalisms and worldly prosperity. But 
there is a stirring of missionary life, in Christian associations, 
among thoughtful laymen, in colleges and schools, like the quiet 
stirring of buds and grass in spring, which indicates that religious 
enthusiasm may yet burst forth again as a power upon the world ; 
not probably connected now, as heretofore, with the propagation of 
some reform in theology, but as a wave of earnestness for the up- 
raising of man as man, and distinguished from philanthropy by its 
passionate recognition of God. 

It is a sign that the higher life of our time is normal, is growing 
beyond a satisfaction with mere activities of hand and brain, that 
it is beginning to develop enthusiasm. But a condition of the 
birth and preservation of enthusiasm is that it shall be fed by 
meditation, religious enthusiasm by devotional meditation. To 
the type of meditation, however, established by former centuries, 
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the earnest, intelligent mind of this century will not return. It 
must assure itself that devoutness can be preserved free from the 
dangers it has so plainly seen; free from a morbid self-analysis, 
free from an enervating sentimentality, free from an anthropo- 
morphism that refuses to recognize the immanence of God in the 
universe. Can we furnish it a higher type of meditation, of devo- 
tional reading, of devoutness? Can we prevent a permanent 
divorce between the intellectual and devotional sides of man’s 
spirit, so that Ephraim will not envy Judah and Judah will not 
vex Ephraim? Certainly it can be done. And I do not believe 
that any one can read the statistics of sale of the various lives of 
Christ that have been published during the last generation ; 
ean hear of the colonies of students of Oxford and Cambridge 
in East London, or of the reception, eager in its religious interest 
and missionary zeal, by the students of Scotland and the United 
States, of Professor Drummond, — no one, I think, can keep such 
facis in mind without being convinced that not only the thought of 
former times but its devoutness can be recast in forms suited to 
the needs of each succeeding generation. The great classics of 
devotional reading, to which I have referred, can never become 
outworn. But the devoutness to which they will give birth must 
be one which will have St. Augustine’s sense of the absolute su- 
premacy of God’s will, without his conception of that will as that 
of a Roman Emperor, arbitrary, unrelated to moral character. It 
must have the mystic’s insight to behold in all around the imme- 
diate presence of God, without the mystic’s accompanying pros- 
tration of spirit and abandonment of the world. It must set the 
same preéminent value upon the things of the soul as did the stern- 
est Puritan; but its definition of the soul must be large enough to 
embrace every department of the human spirit. It must believe, 
with the Methodist and the Quaker, in the immediate guidance 
and inspiration of the Holy Spirit; but it must find the indica- 
tions of that guidance, not in its owa states of exalted feeling, but 
in an increased perception of all that is best in the world as being 
that Holy Spirit’s presence. It must yearn, with the longing of a 
monastic saint, for a greater nearness to Christ ; but it must learn 
to find that nearness not in a more vividly imagined intimacy be- 
tween the person of Christ and the individual soul, but in a more 
universal relation of Christ to mankind and to the world. Such a 
devoutness must be born, for without it the human spirit cannot 
come to its maturity. The question for us is, whether it is to be 
born by our help, in our time. 
Anvoven, Mase. Frederic Palmer. 
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THE BIBLE A GOSPEL OF EVENTS. 


A POSTHUMOUS ESSAY, BY THE REV. CHARLES TERRY COLLINS, PASTOR OF 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 1875-1883. 


IntRopucToRY Note. — The following essay was written by Mr. Collins in 
1877, not for publication, but to define clearly to himself and to a few friends 
the views which he found himself holding upon the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and which it was his hope, after he should have given years of work to 
their unfolding, to embody in book-form. 

I have questioned somewhat the justice to Mr. Collins of presenting these 
views in their rudimentary condition, especially as from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with his half-finished book I know the poverty of the essay in comparison. 

I do so, however, with the feeling that it may be more in accoraance with 
the ardent desire of Mr. Collins’ last years to aid in giving the Bible a stronger 
hold upon the world and the world a stronger hold upon the Bible, that his 
thought in that direction should find an inadequate expression than that it 


should find none. 
Mary A. Collins. 
Yonxers, N. Y. 


TueE Bible contains a history, which extends from the first to 
the last page. This history is not an explanatory preface to revela- 
tion, satisfying our curiosity as to the time and place in which ab- 
stract truths were formulated, and yet leaving these truths as inde- 
pendent of it as grain in the market is of the stubble in the field. 
It is an essential part of the truth itself, being for all ages the very 
seed-corn of revelation. Instead of being the convenient thread 
on which to string the detached books of the canon, it is the very 
spinal column of the whole, which, with its ribs of supernatural 
events, determines the character and creates the power of Scrip- 
ture. This history underlies precept, psalmody, proverb, prophecy, 
and promise, as that which gave rise to their utterance, suggested 
or furnished their substance, and established their statements. 

In giving to history so important a part in the production of 
the Bible, it is necessary first to define what [ mean by history. I 
mean that peculiar train of human experiences which began with 
the fall of our first parents and ended with the establishment of 
the Christian Church, as narrated in the Bible. I inelude in it 
every miracle, every vision, every theophany, every special mani- 
festation of divine activity, as well as the words, acts, and expe- 
riences of Jesus Christ. 

Giving to history this significance, I hope to show that the 
Bible is the product of God working through history, and that the 
revelation which it contains is in truth the gospel of events. 
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I. THE RELATION OF THIS HISTORY TO REVELATION. 


Revelation is to be carefully distinguished from inspiration. 
The former qualifies the truths, the latter the actors in, and 
writers of, the Bible. Moreover, the word “ revelation ”’ has vari- 
ous shades of meaning. Only in a limited sense can it be applied 
to the whole Bible. The fact, for example, that James and John 
were the sons of Zebedee is not a revelation. More exactly speak- 
ing, the Bible contains a revelation. It is the Word of God, as 
being His authorized, inspired account of certain truths and facts ; 
but it merely contains the Word of God in so far as this latter 
expression signifies revealed truth. This revelation comes to us 
imbedded in the Scriptures like gold in ore. For the convenience 
of discussion, I shall divide revelation into two kinds, objective 
and subjective, and treat each separately. 

1. Objective Revelation. — By this term I cover all those parts 
of the Bible, the authors of which play merely the part of record- 
ers. The aciivity of God in Egypt and at Sinai; the miracles, 
visions, and dreams of His prophets ; the life, words, and miracles 
of Jesus ; the experience of men under His educating, disciplining, 
and redeeming providence,— are facts which might have been 
recorded by any intelligent, honest eye-witness without loss to the 
revelation. To suppose that these have received coloring or shape 
from a subjective condition of the sacred historian is to think the 
Bible unveracious. The flood, the wonders in Egypt and at Sinai, 
the birth, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ — these to 
us are facts, and hence not dependent upon the religious disposi- 
tion of the minds recording them for their power to reveal God. 

2. Subjective Revelation. — A rich part of the Bible consists 
of laws, precepts, promises, prophecies, threatenings, and epistles, 
written by men, and yet claiming for themselves a divine author- 
ity. If the part of the Bible previously discussed is objective, as 
independent of the writer’s experience, this latter part is subjec- 
tive as coming through the emotion and thought of individuals. 
Gibbon and Macaulay could not have written the Psalms, the 
Prophecies, the Epistles, and similar portions of the Bible. Yet 
this subjective part holds a very close connection with the historical 
— so close, that there is not a single truth proclaimed in it which 
has «ot invariably been illustrated and taught by some national 
or prrsonal experience which preceded its utterance. It forms a 
divinely authorized commentary on the text furnished by that won- 
derful history, which is the real revelation. Truth gives rise to 
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experience as well as rises out of experience. The nation felt out 
the Bible. All that any philosopher has ever done has been to 
put into definite form the indistinct conceptions which the world’s 
life generates. The logic which detects fallacies and determines 
truth is the logic of living. The world is unconsciously in ad- 
vance of its teachers. It feels truths in its progressive groping 
life, but needs teachers for defining and defending them. Thus, 
in the struggle of colonization, our forefathers developed the truth 
that freedom belongs to normal civic life; in the crisis of the 
colonial revolution they defined the relation of this truth to a po- 
litical system ; and we, in the late rebellion, felt out its bearing 
upon social slavery. The American idea of liberty is no philo- 
sophie creation. American writers and speakers have but defined 
and enforced what God in history revealed and the nation through 
experience learned to feel. Such was the relation of the writers of 
the Bible to the experience of the nation. In so far as they were 
more than historians, they were voices of the spiritual heart of the 
nation, composed of the faithful few. So the Apostles expressed 
the life of the church. 

1. The law of Moses, in so far as it is not a direct revelation by 
vision or by audible voice from God, is but a common-sense appli- 
cation of already known and revealed law to the needs of the na- 
tion. The experience of the desert demonstrated that such a law 
was needed, and the law was supported by the moral sentiment of 
a nation that felt its need before Moses defined it. 

The account of creation, if it be not a primitive tradition, or 
voice, may be traced to this same source. The wonders of Egypt 
demonstrated Jehovah’s superiority to those forces of nature which 
Egypt called gods. Possibly (as has been suggested by Austin 
Abbott in the “ Christian Union”) the cosmogony of Moses may 
be but the Egyptian Genesis of the national gods, over each of 
which Moses successively enthrones Elohim as creator. In any 
case, the moral and spiritual lessons of Genesis were taught in 
the wonders wrought in Egypt before the books of Moses were 
written. 

2. The prophets were all close students of history. Samuel, 
Nathan, Gad, Iddo the Seer, and Isaiah, are all mentioned as 
writing histories. History was their gospel — because for them, 
with their theocratic ideas, history was the expression of God’s 
pleasure or displeasure with Israel. To compare the acts of the 
nation with the results of those acts was to hear God’s judgment 
upon its conduct, and so to obtain the inspiration and knowledge 
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expressed in the prophet’s “ Thus saith the Lord.” Much of their 
assertion, promise, and threatening must have been simply the 
forceful expression of the popular faith. Such experiences as 
those which Judah and Israel underwent must have given the 
people an apprehension more or less vague of the truths clearly 
uttered by the seers. 

True, the prophets made certain assertions which no national 
experience could have justified them in making. The prophecy 
regarding the coming of Josiah (1 Kings xiii.) ; the mention of 
Cyrus by name (Is. xliv. 28-xlv. 1); the announcement of the 
exact length of the captivity (Jer. xxix. 10); and several other 
statements, are revelations of the future, not deductions from the 
past. Through what personal experience they may have been re- 
vealed we do not know. The record of them is independent of 
their origin. The prophecy regarding Josiah is made by one man, 
recorded by another. A vision, or a voice, may first have dis- 
closed to the prophet that which he afterwards wove into his dis- 
course. With such exceptions the connection between prophecy 
and experience is marked. Delitzsch, commenting upon Isaiah ii. 
1, says “there is no other instance of prophetic speech . . . be- 
ginning with a promise.” [Es ist ohne Gleichen, dass eine pro- 
phetische Rede, zumal eine solche, welche wie diese alle Phasen 
des prophetischen Vortrags (Ermahnung, Riige, Drohung, Ver- 
heissung) durchlauft, mit Verheissung anhebt.” Commentar ueber 
den Prophet Jesaia. Leipzig, 1866.] The reason is obvious. 
The prophets rose from the study of the present and the past 
into the forecast of the future. They felt the moral pulse of the 
nation — made a diagnosis of its diseases, and, because they be- 
lieved in the inevitable laws of God, prophesied its ruin. Their 
experience is not fully known, and yet what is known accounts fox 
much that would otherwise be obscure. Take an extreme case, the 
striking words of Isaiah regarding the coming Messiah. Won- 
ders, law and prophets ; the scourges with which God had visited 
idolatry ; the blessings with which He had rewarded piety; His 
long-suffering patience — all had failed to keep Judah true to the 
God of her fathers and the covenant. The patriotic, pious zeal 
of the prophet but revealed to him the impotency of man and the 
“ filthy rags” of human righteousness. The great Example, the 
great Deliverer, Shiloh, the Messiah, must come. But what if He 
did come to such a stiff-necked people, where “the righteous per- 
isheth and no man layeth it to heart” (Isa. lvii. 1). Where 


Isaiah, with his love for Judah, met with persecution and a mar- 
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tyr’s death, must not He, Messiah, meet the fate of the righteous 
among the ungodly? The experience of Christ on earth must re- 
produce practically the treatment which the unseen Jehovah had 
through generations received from his ungrateful children. When 
they have beaten and slain the Messiah, then possibly they will 
realize what they are, and by His stripes be healed. On Him 
must be laid the pain which the nation deserved to bear. History 
had proved that “ righteousness exalteth the nation;” to such 
righteousness Isaiah looked for the fulfillment of Messianic 
prophecy. History demonstrated that such righteousness must be 
established by vicarious suffering. In every age the Messianic 
ideal of the nation is shaped by its experience. In Moses, a 
greater Moses is foretold: in David, a greater David; in Isaiah, 
a greater Isaiah. The similarity between the ideal of the Messiah 
in Isaiah’s time and Isaiah’s experience is seen in Acts viii. 34. 
“ [ pray thee of whom speaketh the prophet these words, of himself 
or of some other man?” 

3. The Psalmists were religious ballad writers, recording in 
poetic form the history of the nation, and producing songs that 
live because they voice the emotions and heart-life of the people. 
Even when they do not dwell, in direct reference, upon some event 
— singing the emotions of some experience — they have evidently 
been feeding upon history. The Messianic psalms are prophecies 
only because David’s life before they were written was a prophecy 
of the greater David to come. Take the 23d Psalm. The Gospel 
of David was not merely in the books of the law; it lay in the 
history of his people; and his devout and patriotic soul was fired 
by the traditions of Egypt and of the desert. As the young 
shepherd tended his father’s flock, he pondered on the time when 
God went before Israel to lead the way through dangers, to bring 
waters out of the rock, and food out of the heavens. Can we 
not see how his duties and his memories would intermarry, and 
that wondrous 23d Psalm be born, a psalm already virtually 
given to Israel by her desert experience ? 

All that men treasure most in Hebrew poetry is thus intimately 
associated with that wondrous history. The history of Judah 
pleads in the 55th of Isaiah, and exults in the 46th Psalm. The 
richest, sublimest expressions of Psalmody but help the devout stu- 
dent of Hebrew history to-day to the words in which to frame 
the emotions which that history excites. Every sentence is a truth, 
a revelation, a “thus saith the Lord”; for that peculiar his- 
tory murmured its substance again and again before the heart-life 
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of the people brought them into that spiritual sympathy with 
truth which is the soul’s ear for revelation. The 46th and 103d 
Psalms and the 55th of Isaiah filled the desert with their melodies, 
unheard as the song of the ocean on desert isles, and waiting for 
the spiritual men who should be able to comprehend and interpret 
them. They waited, singing still in ever renewed experiences, as 
the melodies of nature waited, through myriads of ages, for the 
first creature whose ear could be lulled by the murmur of the 
ocean or the sighing of the winds. 

In the New Testament the distinction between objective and 
subjective revelation is marked. The facts recorded in the four 
Gospels, and special, supernatural manifestations to the chief 
Apostles, form the objective revelation. The preéminent impor- 
tance of this objective revelation is shown by the existence of four 
separate records. The Epistles, in so far as they are not reitera- 
tions of these facts of Christ’s life, death, and resurrection, and 
of the wonderful experience of his followers, are comments upon 
the truths contained in these facts, applications of their princi- 
ples to the exigencies of individual and ecclesiastical experience, 
all of which find warrant and illustration rather in events than in 
logic. No one could be an Apostle who had not seen Jesus Christ. 
Experience was the source of the prophetic teachings. Each 
Epistle is marked with the experience of its author. John, who 
lay in Christ’s bosom, wrote of love. Paul, won from a spirit of 
opposition by power outside himself, wrote of predestination and 
justification. Living by faith on a Saviour whom he had not 
known after the flesh, he writes of faith. Peter’s Epistles are 
full of the man who was lifted from the pitfall of his denial, as 
out of the Sea of Galilee, by the strong right arm of Christ. 

But without dwelling longer on principles, which, if not demon- 
strated, have at least been amply illustrated, let us now consider 
the relation of the sacred history to what is generally summed up 
under the term Inspiration. 


II. INSPIRATION OF ITS AUTHORS. 


Our discussion obliges us to seek a true conception of inspira- 
tion and of its relation to revelation. The Bible contains, as I 
have said, a revelation; and is the literary work of inspired 
writers. To the ill-defined quality, called inspiration, have been 
accredited the terseness and reliability of Biblical narrative, the 
sublimity, spirituality, and prophetic power in Hebrew poetry, 
and the admirable, ethical, philosophical, and theological systems 
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of the Law and the Epistles. Thus, wrongly as I believe, revela- 
tion has been made dependent upon the activity of men mysteri- 
ously endowed. A factor difficult both of definition and defense 
has been added to Christian Apologetics ; and the close connec- 
tion between revelation and events of history has been obscured. 
What, then, is the character of the inspiration of the writers of 
the Bible ? 

1. It is the natural inspiration common to all the highest lit- 
erary composition. There is a certain power of composition in 
men, which is set on fire in the heat of great events. Epochs in 
literature invariably mark epochs in history. This is true both of 
secular and sacred literature. All the great writers of the Bible 
write in national crises. Now, whether in the Bible or out of the 
Bible, I call this sympathetic connection between brain and _his- 
tory natural Inspiration. Through this connection a divine power 
from the author of events informs the soul, and the truths ex- 
pressed are not so much results of logic, as interpretations of 
personal or popular experience. Shakespeare was not a man of 
books but a strolling actor, who under inspiration deciphered the 
alphabet of the people’s life. David and Isaiah read the more 
wondrous page of Israel’s experience. 

2. But the Biblical writers had more than this: they were inspired 
by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. i. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 16). This term, how- 
ever, leaves us as much in the dark as ever, because it declares 
the source, but not the method, of the mysterious power. ‘“ Holy 
men of God wrote as they were moved ” — but how moved? Did 
the inspiration of the writers differ from that of the actors of the 
Bible? Was it dictation by the Holy Ghost; or was it that re- 
generation of man’s power by the divine Spirit which is common 
to all the renewed? I prefer the latter view. The peculiar office 
of the Holy Spirit is to renew the hearts of men (Gal. v. 22; Titus 
iii. 5; John iii. 8-6). His coming brings a new spiritual life, which 
insures a new understanding of spiritual things (John xvi.7). He 
is thus, by the testimony of Christ, the agent of interpretation. 
The Logos reveals ; the Holy Spirit takes of these revealed things 
of Christ and shows them unto men. This renewing influence of 
the Holy Ghost is necessary to put any man into communion with 
divine truth. Therefore in Psalms ciii. 7, ““ He made known His 
ways unto Moses, His acts unto the children of Israel.” In 1 Cor. 
chap. ii., Paul claims to speak the hidden wisdom of God, “ re- 
vealed unto us by his Spirit; where the context plainly shows 
that this revelation is that of a created spiritual appreciation 
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which comes from being spiritually-minded. In 1 Cor. ii. 14, he 
explains his meaning, where we see that he is not claiming more for 
himself than every believer receives through regeneration. ‘The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual judgeth 
(discerneth) all things.” This is but a corroboration of Christ’s 
words: “OQ fools and slow of heart.” “I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth” 
(John xvi. 12, 13). The day of Pentecost was for the Apostles 
a day of spiritual renewing. All their narrow Jewish preju- 
dices gave way; all their carnal, natural relations to truth were 
changed into that inner spiritual relation in which alone truth 
can be discerned. Spiritually in sympathy with Christ’s life, they 
were set on fire by the facts of that life, and spoke, God himself 
bearing witness to their words, “both with signs and wonders 
and divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost.’’ Thus regenera- 
tion combined with natural inspiration to fit them for authorship. 
This combination was indispensable and its resulting power with- 
out example outside the line of that wondrous history. A 
Shakespeare may have natural inspiration, but he lacks the con- 
tact with such events, and the insight of regeneration which 
makes these events a means of higher inspiration. A Moses may 
have the enlightenment of the Holy Ghost, but his natural inspi- 
ration is dependent on the revelation of events, and he could not 
write as could a John. 

The prevailing conception of Inspiration would not have gained 
acceptance if the real vehicle of Revelation, namely, Events, had 
not been overlooked, and in consequence an extraordinary endow- 
ment of the inspired writers assumed. As soon as it is seen that 
the very framework of revelation is due to direct manifestation of 
the truth in the events of history, — in miracles, and visions, and, 
above all, in Jesus Christ, — and that it is something independent 
of the record, the objections to a more natural view of inspiration 
lose point. A simple, consistent exegesis does away with the 
seeming conflict of this idea with certain texts of Scripture (Matt. 
x. 19, 20). The disciples were to take no thought, because before 
magistrates confession was their duty. The less anxious thought 
beforehand, the more simple honesty. Their hearts, regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit, would teach them how to confess, and their 
confession would be enforced by the Holy Spirit on those who 
heard. 
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Many passages, which are merely proofs that the authors claimed 
to bring a revelation to men, are used to prove that they were 
mysteriously inspired to repeat the revelation. Thus in Gal. i. 
11, 12: “ But this I certify you, brethren, that the Gospel, which 
was preached of me, is not after man. For I neither received it 
of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” Paul here makes a distinction between the gospel and 
the preaching of it, claiming the former to be a revelation, and 
that, too, of Jesus Christ, not of the Spirit, and not at all claim- 
ing supernatural inspiration in preaching. In Eph. iii. 3, he again 
traces his power back to a revelation, which was one of the events 
in that wondrous history. Peter refers, not to inspiration, but 
to “ eye-witnessing” (2 Peter i. 16); and John (1 John i. 1), 
to that Revelation which they had “ heard,” “ seen,” ‘ handled.” 
The revelation of and through Jesus Christ is the great theme of 
their discourse. Most of the passages regarding Inspiration are 
drawn from the New Testament. If the nature of Inspiration is 
the same throughout the Bible, these passages must apply also to 
the Old Testament. Fully recognizing that Balaam was twisted 
and moved by the grasp of the Holy Spirit, yet I cannot forget 
that another man wrote the account of his experience as of an 
event, and that the question of inspiration must be confined to the 
writer. Saul is a similar case. In Old Testament history the 
Spirit of the Lord catches men up,.as it did Philip, fills them 
with strange speech, unknown in significance if not in tongue, 
and gives them waking dreams. But there are events and super- 
natural activities given men to ponder upon, and they are recorded, 
not in transports or dreams, but by writers apparently in posses- 
sion of only their natural faculties. 

God never wastes power, and in such recording of events there 
is no unnecessary multiplication of the supernatural. The writers 
of the Bible, fired by zeal, feeling intensely the subjects of which 
they wrote, sobered, educated, and stimulated by contact with the 
facts of revelation, could but write tersely, clearly, and to the 
point. Besides, parchment was a natural check on verbosity, even 
were there a tendency to this, and honesty of speech was the only 
prerequisite to faithful witness on the part of the most important 
authors of the Bible. There is a terseness and clearness in Mr. 
Moody’s style, when he has “just five minutes ” in which to preach 
Christ, which reminds one of Mark sitting before a costly parch- 
ment, none too large, and writing “the poor man’s Gospel.” 

This view of inspiration is more consistent with certain features 
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of the Bible than the commonly accepted one. Luke collects 
his material from eye-witnesses. Paul, in 1 Cor. i. 14-16, first 
asserts that he baptized only two men in Corinth — then acknowl- 
edges that, after all, he did baptize “also the house of Stephanus ” ; 
and finally confesses he does not know whether he baptized any 
others or not (Van Oosterzee’s ‘“* Dogmatics,” vol. i. p. 172). 
This sounds like natural composition rather than verbal inspira- 
tion, and such a conclusion saves the divine activity from the 
reproach of the seeming weakness which characterizes this and 
similar passages. ‘The same powers which are sufficient to account 
for the Epistles are sufficient to account for the Psalms, Proverbs, 
and prophetical books of the Old Testament. Within these Epis- 
tles are proverbs, psalms, and prophecies. The 8th of Romans is 
a wondrous Psalm; the third chapter of 2 Timothy a prophecy. 

Such a natural conception of Inspiration cannot weaken the 
authority of the Scriptures. The question is not how men wrote, 
but whether God vouched for what they wrote. Thus Moses may 
have been incited to write much of the law, because he faced a 
need of law, and, in a common-sense way, employed revelation and 
experience to meet it. But when God, by signs and wonders, sets 
Moses before the nation as one whose wisdom He approves, and 
by great curses punishes those who disobey him, this natural utter- 
ance assumes a new character. God’s law is the law of spiritual 
health ; any man who discovers and promulgates such a law may 
declare that the punishments of God will avenge its violation and 
witness to its divine origin. John, Peter, and Paul may have 
written much that they did write to the churches as common-sense 
deductions from what Christ taught; but their authority was en- 
forced by miracles. As commentators on what they had seen and 
heard, they have authority such as no others, because they were 
bona fide witnesses and carefully educated disciples, and were 
indorsed in their work by miracles and successes. The Psalms 
and the Prophets are true, because history cannot lie, — and a 
history affirms and indorses their statements. They are true, 
because experience demonstrates that life regulated by them is 
blessed of God. Inspiration can add little authority to men who 
bring a message upon which God, in such wondrous way, has set 
his seal. The prophets could justly claim that they spoke from 
God, — not so much because of their own Inspiration as because 
of the Revelation which they conveyed. 

This theory appeals to the moral and religious feelings as the 
automatic theory of a verbal inspiration does not. Its adoption 
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would make men regard the Biblical authors, not as automatons, 
but as great teachers, bearing a divine authority, and whose 
words gain a divine dignity from the history behind them. They 
would become our guides, taking us by the hand and leading us 
into the presence of a supernatural and many-sided divine act, 
where we should forget them in a mightier presence — the presence 
of God spelling out in the alphabet of history the wondrous Gospel 
of Events. 
Ill. THE CANON. 

The sacred history did more. The Bible presents to us this 
wonderful thing: certain writers selected from the many authors 
of the nation, and certain writings culled from the productions of 
these writers, and blending in an organic unity into the complete 
Word of God. That some intelligence has been at work making 
the selection is evident, but before we trust ourselves to its judg- 
ment, we naturally ask, whose is this intelligence? Have councils 
or schools, has state or ecclesiastical legislation determined who 
are the inspired writers, or what books shall be received into the 
Canon? No! We meet again that wondrous power which works 
in history. 

The Canon is the result of a selective process wrought out 
through forces of history. The peculiar system of divine selec- 
tion, which resulted in the choice of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is 
recognized by every Bible student; but with the advent of Jacob 
we have the beginning of a nation, and the sifting processes of 
God are lost sight of. 

There went up with Israel out of Egypt a “ mixed multitude ” 
(Ex. xii. 38) who subsequently led Israel into sin (Num. xi. 14; 
Lev. xxiv. 10). The hardships of that desert life must have win- 
nowed out many who failed to catch a covenant enthusiasm from 
the scenes of Sinai. But the natural tendency of the passage of 
the Jordan completed the purifying process. Evidently at first 
Moses regarded the proposition of the children of Gad and Reu- 
ben to remain on the East side of the Jordan as an impious re- 
jection of the promise connected with the land west of the Jordan 
(Num. xxxii. 9), and although their request was granted under cer- 
tain conditions, yet all those who were most fired by faith in the 
promises of God to their fathers must have pressed forward to 
cross into the land which God sware to their fathers He would 
give to them (Ex. vi. 8). 

Cities were built for these Israelites, and into these must have 
gathered such of the faint-hearted and indifferent as could escape 
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military duty. Such a supposition seems supported by the evi- 
dence of their subsequent history. Of the judges who arose at 
subsequent times to deliver Israel, none came from the tribes who 
chose that Eastern home. Jair and Jephthah indeed are from Mt. 
Gilead, but that region close to the Jordan seems to have been 
occupied by colonists from the western half of the nation (Judges 
xii. 4). Now these deliverances were indeed religious revivals, 
due to the rallying of the nation about the national faith. These 
judges are representatives of the spiritual heart of the nation, and 
that is on the West side of Jordan near the Ark of God in Canaan 
where rock and river spoke to them of the God of Abraham. 
These years of trouble tested and purified the nation, continuing the 
work of the Desert, and the pruning at the Jordan. Others beside 
Elimalech must have run away for peace and comfort. Its reli- 
gion preserved the nation, as it is preserving it now. Many fell 
away, but the most religious remained. Another winnowing took 
place when Judah and Israel separated. The temple had been 
built before the separation, and formally accepted by God as His 
dwelling-place, and the centre of the religious life of Israel. At 
the time of the separation the attachment of the best of Jeroboam’s 
subjects to this house of God gave him no little trouble. Israel 
was drained of her Levites (1 Kings xii. 31), and doubtless of 
others in spiritual sympathy with the worship at Jerusalem. Thus 
the separation was overruled by God to the end of drawing from 
all Israel its best material for the development of his plans. The 
centring of worship at Jerusalem carried the sifting process still 
further, attracting thither for permanent residence devotees of the 
faith, and drawing up to the yearly sacrifices hosts of pilgrims, 
whose religious fervor strengthened the faith and intensified the 
zeal of the little community. Synagogues had not yet been built. 
The religious life of the Jew could find expression in but one place. 
From this Kingdom of Judah —and largely from Jerusalem — 
comes the prophetical literature, Jonah, Hosea, and Amos alone 
representing the ten tribes. The multitudes who fled into Egypt, 
when invasion from the East began to threaten Judah, were not 
the part of the nation best fitted to develop the revelation. Jere- 
miah describes them in the forty-fourth chapter of his prophecy. 
Only a remnant of them ever came back to affect the religious sen- 
timent of the nation. On the contrary, those who clung to Jeru- 
salem clung to Jehovah ; and those who with Ezra and Nehemiah 
returned from the captivity were brought back by the deepest reli- 
gious convictions to build the temple at Jerusalem. The Captivity 
completed what the Desert and the Jordan began. 
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This wonderful history seems perfectly adapted to the end of 
making a Canon of sacred Scripture through processes of natural 
selection. Although the teachings of the Bible were contrary to 
the rooted inclination of the Jews toward polytheism and idolatry, 
yet they so fully expressed the sentiment of patriotism and the 
tendency to national unity as to live in the hearts of the men who 
perpetuated the national existence. The nation was preserved, 
then as now, by its faith, and men not true to the faith were 
sloughed off and lost. The faith preserved the nation — the na- 
tion perpetuated the faith. These believing men who came back 
from Babyion determined the Canon of the Old Testament, which 
was probably compiled by Ezra the Scribe subsequent to the cap- 
tivity. 

All the evidence indicates that the Israelite had a copious litera- 
ture. A Hebrew lexicon is nearly as large as a Latin lexicon, yet 
only one small volume represents the literature of the former lan- 
guage. There must have been other books which were lost. Some 
are indicated in the Bible itself (Josh. x. 13; 1 Kings iv. 32, 
33). The Chronicles are regarded by critics as a mosaic com- 
posed of fragments from many Hebrew writings. The prophets 
are full of allusions to those who prophesied falsely, whose writ- 
ings must have possessed at one time a certain authority. Yet 
merely this collection remains written in Hebrew (the apocryphal 
books of the O. T. being in Greek and not received into the sacred 
Canon by the Jews), and the writings within this collection have 
been culled out of all the rest by the selecting hand of national 
experience. Only those records to which the religious feeling of 
the nation clung — as satisfying its hunger and strengthening its 
weakness — could survive the captivity. Those men who came 
back to Judea were not literati, bent on preserving the curious ; 
they were worshipers determined to preserve the sacred. Books 
were a luxury. No printing-press existed to multiply ephemeral, 
useless literature. The books that lived were needed. They sup- 
plied living wants. The men who came back ‘to Judea believed 
in Jehovah, and they brought with them the books on which their 
faith fed. Ezra bound these into a Bible, the Bible which the 
regenerated nation had unconsciously chosen. Such false prophe- 
cies as history had not exposed, must have been left behind with 
the false brethren of the nation. 

This same natural selection through the instinctive grasp of the 
soul on what.truly satisfies, this providential survival of the fittest, 
has preserved for us the New Testament. True, we have informa- 
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tion of but two lost Epistles, and yet who can believe that all the 
writings of the Apostles are confined to those preserved? The 
improvement in style obvious in John’s later writings indicates 
practice. There must have been other sacred scriptures; but the 
poverty of the church, and the cost of copying, prevented all but 
those which especially met the needs of individual and ecclesias- 
tical life from surviving the apostolic age. The early Christians 
did not know that they were selecting a New Testament for the 
church of future ages. Blindly, but not unled, taught by experi- 
ence, not by signs and wonders, they culled for us the New Testa- 
ment. It would seem as if God had kept printing and paper out 
of the world until the Bible was completed and unnecessary con- 
temporaneous writings had died a natural death. Men compiled 
what God left. The unity that runs through all the book is due 
to the unity of experience ; the selection of the Canon to the in- 
stinctive processes of popular religious life. In the experience and 
the selection expressing it we hear a solemn voice from history 
proclaiming “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

3. A book so made cannot be outlived until human nature 
changes. As men study Christian history more earnestly, and the 
history of Israel more candidly, they will be more and more deeply 
impressed by the sacredness and grandeur and truthfulness of the 
wondrous Gospel of Events. 


IV. THIS VIEW OF THE BIBLE COMMENDED BY ITS FRUITS. 


The conception of the Scriptures is evidently one fitted to pro- 
mote Bible study. To begin with it is likely to create the believ- 
ing temper essential to a comprehension of the Word of God. 
The view of the Bible which makes it an abnormal product is the 
greatest obstacle to its acceptance. If it is presented as the 
Gospel of Events, it will be recognized as a means of spiritual 
education in harmony with the general divine plan for developing 
the race. 

Civilization came out of God’s working in and through history. 
Its elements were generated in the struggle of human need and 
aspiration with experience. Christianity is a sister product whose 
elements were also generated in the struggle of spiritual need and 
aspiration with an experience — real though supernatural. All 
truth has come to the world thus. That heathen nations have 
gained less of it is owing to less favorable experience. As the 
foundations of our civilization were laid by three or four nations 
of antiquity which were favorably situated for developing civili- 
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zation, so have the foundations of religion been laid by a single 
nation endowed with unique advantages for developing the true 
religion. There could be no pure civilization until there was a 
pure religion. Because of natural depravity, it was necessary to 
subject one nation to the extraordinary stimulus of a supernatural 
experience, in order that its quickened life might give religious 
truth to the world. The plan was harmonious with that general 
world-plan of God which is being disclosed through the research 
of the naturalist and the historian. 

Miracles, viewed as seals set upon the manuscript, have seemed 
to many useless, antiquated, and suspicious emblems of divine au- 
thority. But when they are recognized not merely as expressions 
of power but as beneficent and fruitful deeds, when they are seen 
to be seeds of truth sown in the heart of the nation, will not 
Christian apologetics find in them an arsenal of effective weapons ? 
It seems to me worthy of God that He should miraculously lead 
the ten tribes through the Red Sea and the Jordan in order that 
Israel might sing for all ages and all races, “* When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee, and through the floods they 
shall not overwhelm thee;” that He should make water come out 
of the rock, and bread out of the heavens, and so cause the glori- 
ous 55th of Isaiah to be written. He walked before His people as 
a Shepherd, not merely to lead the way to Canaan, but to give first 
the nation and then every worn, weary, consciously childish and 
silly human soul the 23d Psalm. In encompassing the camp and 
the Holy Place. with the cloud of His presence, He prepared for us 
the glorious music of the 91st Psalm, and so a persuasive invita- 
tion to those who in coming ages should be stricken, to creep away 
and hide under the overshadowing greatness of His love. 

The miracles of Jesus Christ have this same deeper sense and 
reason. One has only to stand in the huge tabernacle of Mr. 
Moody and listen to the thousands singing *“ The Great Physician 
now is near,” to feel that he knows one great reason why Christ 
healed the sick. These miracles are related to‘each other as are 
the members of a living organism. One having been discovered 
to be a real fact, it can be easily demonstrated, as it were, by com- 
parative anatomy that the rest are probably so. Such a demon- 
strable and significant miracle seems to have been given us in the 
resurrection. 

The historical beginnings of Israel were favorable to the pub- 
licity of the revelation imbedded in the national life. Abraham 
in leaving Chaldea came out of the obscurity in which that nation 
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was enveloped for centuries. He brought with him all that this 
historical centre of the race had preserved of primitive revelation 
or gathered through the revelation of history. Moses left Egypt 
before Egypt adopted the Chinese policy of guarded doors, within 
which Israel would have been hidden, as Protestants were con- 
cealed in the dungeon of the Inquisition. The nation carried away 
in Moses the ripest fruit of Egyptian wisdom. The final location 
in Palestine placed the Israelites under the gaze of the world. 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome successively came and 
looked on them. Besides that which their own history taught, the 
Israelites learned very much from these nations. Assyria chas- 
tised and yet instructed them. Persia’s triumphs over idolatry 
helped to weed idolatry out of Israel, putting it in derision, and 
more than offsetting the apparent victory of Baal over Jehovah at 
the captivity. The contributions of Rome and Greece are recog- 
nized in the life and thought of the church of to-day. This large 
historical experience gives the quality of openness to the revela- 
tion. It has not come in visions whose reality is impeachable, 
nor in miracles whose witnesses were few and untrustworthy. 
The decisive events took place in times when witnesses were mullti- 
plied. Egypt bore witness to some of them. A whole nation sat 
about Sinai. Christ came while Rome watched. The days of 
dispersion (Judges, captivity, ete.) are not the times with which 
the account of the miraculous is associated. Gideon’s is the only 
miracle in Judges. The great events of Christ’s life took place, 
not in Galilee, but at Jerusalem. Near Jerusalem Lazarus was 
called from the tomb, and outside the city wall Christ rose from 
the dead. “This thing was not done in a corner” (Acts xxvi. 26). 

It is in the relation of our view of the Bible to exegesis that 
its chief value will be found. It is a recognized law of interpre- 
tation, that the text must be read in the light of the circum- 
stances attending its utterance, but it is a law often ignored by the 
exegete, and not seldom even unknown to the common reader. 
Many men, like the Sadducees (Matt. xxii. 29), who would fain 
believe in annihilation because of the difficulty arising out of an 
obscure command of Moses, “know not the Scripture nor the 
power of God.” They look for systems, for scientific statements 
in the Bible. They treat it as if it were a book of science. In- 
stead of studying it topically; instead of deducing the truth 
from all the texts upon one subject, culled, commentary in 
hand, from the whole Bible ; they grasp some single text, wrench 
it away from the history to which it alone fits, and apply it to 
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every and any man, in any and every circumstance. The best 
commentary upon the Bible is the Bible. The narratives are 
the best explanation of Psalm, Law, Prophecy, and Epistle ; 
while these in turn are the best commentary on the narrative. 
One should never be read without the other. The 51st Psalm 
should be read in connection with David’s fall, and David's fall 
with the 51st Psalm. Each truth should as far as possible be 
put back into the scenes which gave it birth, set blazing in the 
socket where it was lighted. God has left some where they be- 
long for instruction. Could any organ accompaniment be grander 
for the Song of Miriam, “ Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath tri- 
umphed gloriously,” than the waves of the Red Sea, tossing their 
wild arms, and shrieking, sobbing, wailing over the buried host ? 
Has any one really read the 90th Psalm until he has put it back 
into the desert where Moses wrote it; until he has seen the 
dreary wastes, the dusty, toiling caravans of the tribes, the long 
forty years’ track marked by bleached bones, and transient abid- 
ing places? ‘ Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all gen- 
erations.” No one can pass from the books of Moses to the 
historical books that follow without feeling that he has suddenly 
fallen from the awful purity of Mount Sinai into the dust and 
mire of human life. Hastily and half-disgusted he will read these 
books until he recognizes in the black pages of history the sooty 
workshop of revelation, within which are being cast and shaped 
the spiritual conceptions which stand in such beautiful array in 
the storehouse of Psalms and Prophecy. The very genealogies 
will grow sacred — sacred as is the list of names on a soldiers’ 
monument to those who love the land for which they died. For 
are not these children of God ancestors of our faith, through 
whose experience we inherit the Bible? Every minutest cireum- 
stance of sin, sorrow, or right doing will grow important, as quali- 
fying the character of men whom God encouraged, chastened, and 
blessed. He who holds this view of the Bible does not tremble 
for its future. There must be ever a convincing witness of his- 
tory to the Bible because the Bible is of history. Biblical art 
may be rude, and Biblical astronomy unscientific. It matters not, 
for the truth of the Bible is the truth of salvation. To this end 
its history was adapted; in this respect it is infallible. Egypt 
undoubtedly knew more about astronomy, and more correctly 
noted eclipses, than did Israel, but Israel alone noted down the 
soul’s eclipse in sin, and those laws by which a lost, wandering 
soul can mount again to its rightful orbit, and swing amid the 
eternal music of heaven about the throne of a Holy God. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CREEDS AND CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP. 


Letters of inquiry lead us to think that some facts in the early history 
of Christian Creeds are not so generally known and appreciated as is 
desirable, and that their statement may be helpful here and there in dis- 
cussions now in progress or likely to arise. 

The first Christian Church was formed by the baptism of those who 
received the Apostle Peter’s “ word ” —a word founded on the fact that 
the crucified Jesus had been made “ both Lord and Christ.” This bap- 
tism was “in the name of Christ,” and in this and many other ways it is 
implied that a response to this name was the essential confessional ele- 
ment in the constitution of the church. With this confession were con- 
nected the gift of the Spirit, forgiveness, salvation. The progress of the 
church soon extended beyond Jewish to heathen soil. Baptism “in the 
name of Jesus” (Acts ii. 38), or “into the name of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts viii. 16), beeame baptism “ into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” the universal name for Jew and Gentile, 
the consummation of all previous divine revelations. Christian baptism 
implied the acceptance of this revelation of God, of God as thus re- 
vealed. Submission to the rite was in itself a confession of faith, but it 
was natural that the confession should also be oral. When Paul writes 
to Timothy (1 Tim. vi. 12), “ Thou didst confess the good confession be- 
fore many witnesses,” it is probable, since he is speaking of a personal, 
not of an official call, that he refers to such an oral confession in connee- 
tion with baptism — a confession which may already have been passing 
into a fixed form. The suggestion is almost inevitable that the earliest 
creed was simply a response to the divine name. Such baptismal creeds 
are found in later history. In a treatise on the “ Sacraments,” which may 
have been written in the last half of the fourth century, there is this in- 
teresting record : — 


“Thou wast asked, Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty ? Thou 
didst answer, I believe; and thou wast baptized, i. e., thou wast buried. 
Again, thou wast asked, Dost thou believe also in our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
in His Cross? Thou saidst, I believe ; and thou wast baptized, i. e., together 
with Christ thou wast buried. Again thou wast asked, Dost thou believe, also, 
in the Holy Ghost? Thou saidst, I believe ; and a third time thou wast im- 
mersed, that the triple confession should remove the multiplied lapse of thy 
earlier life.” 2 


‘Another instance is from the time of the missionary Boniface (circa 
743) in old Low-German : — 


1 Swainson, The Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, p. 21. 
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gelobistu in got alamehtigan fadaer 

ec gelobo in got alamehtigan fadaer 
gelobistu in Christ godes suno 

ec gelobo in Christ godes suno 
gelobistu in halogan gast 

ec gelobo in halogan gast.! 


Canon Swainson regards these creeds as echoes of an earlier practice. 
But they are too late to be accepted as evidence on this point. Their 
brevity is easily explained in other ways. They may be taken, however, 
as illustrations of what probably was the original usage, which may be 
reasonably inferred from the fact that all the ancient baptismal symbols 
exhibit the same Trinitarian structure, are a confession, whatever else 
they may contain, of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. This primitive 
stage —if such was the actual start —of mere response to the name of 
God revealed through Christ was very soon superseded. All testimonies 
that have come down to us as to the actual practice point to a more ex- 
panded form of confession than the one we have been considering. Ter- 
tullian says explicitly that candidates for baptism in his day responded 
something more (amplius aliquid) than what our Lord determines in the 
gospel, meaning that their confession was not a mere acknowledgment of 
the divine name. The researches of Caspari have made it highly prob- 
able that the church in Rome, prior to the middle of the second century, 
had a baptismal creed in Greek, of which this is a translation : — 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty : 

And in Christ Jesus, his only-begotten Son, our Lord; who was born 
(yervn@évra) of the Holy Spirit and Mary the Virgin; under Pontius Pilate 
was crucified and buried; the third day [He] rose from the dead; [He] 
ascended into heaven ; [He] sitteth on the right hand of the Father ; from 
whence He cometh to judge the quick and the dead. 

And in the Holy Spirit, the holy church, the forgiveness of sins, the resur- 
rection of the flesh. Amen !? 


This symbol can be shown to be the root of the Western provincial 
forms of the Apostles’ Creed. In the East there was greater variety of 
form, yet here too there was probably a common archetype which in 
scope and arrangement corresponds substantially with the Roman sym- 
bol.? The earliest known creeds thus show a more’expanded form than 
the much later ones which we have quoted, and suggest that some 
other purpose than merely a confessional one was shaping their for- 
mation. Irenaeus tells us that unlettered persons, “ barbarians,” were 
able in his day to detect “the inventions of the heretics,” through their 
knowledge of the church’s tradition, a tradition which he states in lan- 
guage that contains striking resemblances to forms of expression in the 

1 Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Legum, vol. i. pp. 18, 19, with facsimile. 


2 The Greek text is printed in this Review, vol. ii. p. 582, n. 
8 So Harnack, Herzog u. Plitt, Real-Encyclopéidie, ii. 570. 
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expanded baptismal symbols. Such a catechetical need must have been 
very early and generally felt in the missionary work of the church, and 
it is doubtless due to the effort to meet it that the baptismal symbols 
appear as soon as we discover them in a more or less expanded form. 
In the East another purpose beyond the confessional and the catechetical 
soon combined with these and gave a new direction to the development. 
The first article was increased by such words as “ one,” “ Maker of all 
things,” “ Maker of all things, visible and invisible ” — expressions which, 
however natural and fitting apart from any exterior aim, it is not unlikely 
were first brought into the creeds in antagonism to the Gnostic doctrine of 
a maker of the world other than the Supreme Being. Such an anti-heret- 
ical design is still more evident in the prefix “one” before the word 
‘‘ Lord,” in the second article — “in one Lord Jesus Christ,” — a plain 
opposition to the Gnostic dogma of a double Christ. The personal con- 
fession was also changed into a congregational or collective confession, 
the singular, “I believe,” giving place to the plural, * we believe.” The 
further development of the Creed was along the path thus entered upon. 
The aim was to bear a collective testimony against error. As error con- 
stantly assumed new forms the Creed must be changed to meet them. 
Since it sprung from cultivated minds and used the forms of philosophie 
thought, the creed must forsake the ground of historic fact and concrete 
relations, and deal with refinements of thought and questions of ontology. 
In the East this new and special purpose was prosecuted by successive 
alterations of the baptismal symbol. The same formula served at once 
for the baptismal covenant, for instruction of the young and immature, 
and as a rule of truth or test of orthodoxy. Instead of having two or 
three creeds to meet different needs and ends, the baptismal confession was 
made to do the whole work. It may be worth the while to follow this 
out into some details. Eusebius the historian introduced at Nica the 
creed of his own church. It had been used in his own training as a cate- 
chumen and at his baptism. It carries us back far into the third century. 
It reads thus : — 

‘“‘ We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things, visible 
and invisible. 

‘¢ And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of God, God of (ex) God, Light 
of Light, Life of Life, only begotten Son, Firstborn of every creature, begot- 
ten of (ex) the Father before all the ages, by (81) Whom too all things were 
made, who for our salvation was made flesh, and lived (woAtrevoduevoy) among 
men, and suffered, and rose on the third day, and ascended to the Father, 
and will come again in glory to judge the quick and the dead. 

“ We believe also in one Holy Spirit,” 


The anti-heretical aim and the consequent metaphysical character of 
this creed appear on its surface. The changes from the simpler confes- 
sional and catechetical creed of a century earlier as represented by the 
Old Roman are all for the purpose of protestation against error, and 
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exclusion of errorists. The Symbol of personal covenant is becoming a 
polemic, a response completive of union with Christ is changing into a 
formula of exclusion. The Nicene Creed soon followed. According to 
Athanasius, and as appears from the Creed itself, it was adopted as “a 
suitable formula against’ “the Arian heresy.” Every change in it from 
the Palestinian Creed just quoted is for this specific purpose. It ends 
with an anathema in the name of the Church against “those who say 
that there was when He was not, and that He became from things that 
are not, or say that He is of another hypostasis or essence,” ete. It was 
framed expressly as a testimony of the Church against a current denial 
of the Deity of the Son, and it was effective. But the tendency in the 
East had become so strong in the direction of an anti-heretical modifica- 
tion of the baptismal symbol that this peculiarly and distinctively theo- 
logical church creed became for a time the form for individual and 
personal covenant at baptism, including, it would seem, the final anath- 
ema. Nor apparentiy did the process stop here. Where the influence 
of Epiphanius prevailed a much more copious, if not more explicit pro- 
testation against Arianism was introduced, with which was combined a 
polemic against Apollinarianism and a considerable extension of the orig- 
inal anathema. Finally an expansion of the Nicene Creed, designed to 
controvert and exclude errors respecting the third Person in the Trinity, 
as the Nicene had done with reference to the Second Person, and without 
the anathemas, gained currency in the churches, was introduced at the 
Fourth Ecumenical Council (451) as the Creed of Constantinople (381), 
probably without warrant, became the permanent baptismal symbol of 
the Greek Church, and is commonly known in the West as the Nicene 
Creed. We yield to none in admiration of its adaptation to the specific 
purposes which guided its framers, or in loyalty to the truths it enshrines. 
But regarded as a baptismal symbol it stands in contrast with its begin- 
nings. Fer a personal Credo we have a church confession, for a simple 
response to the divine name, a doctrine as well of the deity of the Son 
and of the Spirit, for a covenant with God a testimony to men, for bap- 
tism into the name of the Lord Jesus baptism into the Consubstantial. 
The Greek Fathers did well to drop the anathema; but divested of 
hierarchical assumptions, this was not wholly iacongruous with the char- 
acter and purpose of the Creed to which it was originally attached. But 
an anathema, every one instinctively sees or feels, is utterly incongruous 
with the Apostles’ Creed, and the difference shows the distance over 
which the development we have traced had passed. 


The method pursued in the West, with few and slight exceptions, was 
wholly different. Especially at Rome was there exhibited a practical 
wisdom which goes far to explain the leadership which that church at- 
tained, and which it knew how to hold for many centuries. When, now 
and then, the veil lifts which hides in the early centuries its internal his- 
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tory, we discover that it had its own strenuous contests with diverse here- 
sies. We know that Ebionites, Gnostics, Montanists, Humanitarians, 
Monarchians, Sabellians, Arians, all sought to gain influence at Rome. 
There is something truly magnificent in the course and method of the 
Roman Church through all those stormy years. Never was it turned 
from the path of orthodoxy. It accepted every result of catholic conten- 
tion for the faith. But it opened its doors to Christians from every land. 
Anicetas communicated with Polycarp, though they disagreed about 
Easter. Its catacombs grew almost incredibly with the strangers and pil- 
grims to whom it extended in their last conflict the consolations of its faith. 
In the discipline of offenders it took the liberal and the Christian side. 
Above all, it kept intact through all the controversies, save, possibly, for 
a short time during the reign of Odacer (476) and the Gothis, its ancient 
Creed. It adopted the Nicene, shaped the Chalcedonian, sustained the 
Councils which repudiated Pelagianism and semi-Pelagianism, but its 
baptismal symbol at the end of the fourth century was the same that it 
was at the end of the second, and may have been at the beginning. 
Apparently it did not use the expanded form with which men throughout 
Western Christendom are now familiar, until this had run a circuit 
through the churches with which the Roman was most closely allied. 
Then, with wonted sagacity, Rome adopted it in the interest of compre- 
hension and unity. There was genuine Christian statesmanship in all 
this, a statesmanship which may well have a place in church affairs. 
Rome fell at last, not through the virtues by which it won its early lead- 
ership and saved a dissolving social order, but by yielding to the lust 
of power, and trampling on the liberty it had first protected. The lead- 
ership in evangelizing the nations passed over into other hands. The 
work of church reform naturally and inevitably called forth new testi- 
monies to truth. The great Protestant Confessions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries have been bulwarks of the faith. But they 
were not intended, nor are they fitted, any more than was the original 
Nicene Creed, to be baptismal symbols. They have a different end and 
use. The churches that adopted them prepared Catechisms for the 
training of those who were to be received into full communion. These 
Catechisms, especially the earlier, Luther’s, Calvin’s, the Heidelberg, 
have as their doctrinal basis the Apostles’ Creed. The Westminster 
Shorter Catechism follows a different plan, but closes with the Creed. 
In the churches where confirmation is retained, Lutheran and Reformed, 
the Apostles’ Creed is the Confession used, though other formulas appear 
in connection with adult baptism. Calvin wished to retain Confirmation, 
purified of Episcopal prerogative and priestly perfunctoriness. He founded 
his Institutes on the Creed (a fact which is not without importance in 
explaining the wonderful success of his work), and in the Genevan Cate- 
chism he introduces it as the “ sum” of that knowledge of Christ which 
is the “ foundation and beginning (principium) of trust in God,” and as 
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the “ formula of confession which all Christians have in common.” In 
his Institutes he expresses the wish that a form might be drawn up for 
eatechetical purposes containing those truths in which “ the whole body 
of the faithful ought to concur without controversy.” ‘The stress he lays 
in his Catechism on the Creed is the more noticeable because of his zeal 
in promoting a high standard of doctrinal knowledge in the churches, 
and an intelligent faith in those received to communion. 

The Separatists and Puritans who founded the New England churches 
were followers of John Calvin in their appreciation of these special aims, 
as well as in their type of religious belief. If anything, they were dis- 
posed to lay greater stress than he on the importance of right views of 
Christian doctrine on the part of church-members, for they had adopted 
a form of polity which puts upon the brotherhood in each local church 
responsibility for its doctrinal integrity and purity. Yet it was these men 
who wrote in the Cambridge Platform, at the beginning of church life 
here, these words wise as Roman wisdom and touched with a gentler and 
deeper Christian spirit : — 

“ The things which are requisite to be found in all church members are re- 
pentance for sin and faith in Jesus Christ.” “The weakest measure of faith 
is to be accepted in those that desire to be admitted into the church ; because 
weak Christians, if sincere, have the substance of that faith, repentance, and 
holiness, which is required in church members, and such have most need of the 
ordinances for their confirmation and growth in grace. The Lord Jesus would 
not quench the smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed, but gather the tender 
lambs in his arms and carry them gently in his bosom.” 


The Westminster and Savoy Confessions were successively approved 
by church synods, and constituted, with the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, 
a general standard of doctrine, but the reception of members to the 
churches was not controlled by these formularies. Some of the churches 
had no other confession of faith than was embodied in their, covenants, 
which indeed often contained in a practical form a large amount of Serip- 
tural doctrine. Persons joined the churches upon their own individual 
statements of belief as of religious experience, with, of course, the ap- 
proval of those who received them into fellowship. Cotton Mather, in 
his “ Ratio Disciplinae Fratrum Nov-Anglorum,”’ states : — 

“In very many of the churches, the answers of the examined person... 
are taken in writing by the Pastor from the mouth of the person, . . . or else 
*tis brought ready written by the Candidate of the Communion, and unto it 
[that is, the expression of desire to lead a Christian life, etc.] there is added 
either a Confession of Faith, of the person’s own compesing, or a briefer inti- 
mation of what publicly received Confession or Catechism he chooses to ac- 
knowledge as containing the principles of religion he would adhere unto. 
This instrument the Pastor communicates unto [the] church on some conven- 
ient opportunities. But sometimes he reports to the Brethren the minutes of 
the satisfaction he has received from the person, who is now offered unto the 
communion without the formality of an address in the name of the person unto 
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them, only saying, On my inquiry he informs me so and so. "Tis thus espe- 
cially, when some godly Scotchmen, who have scrupled the modes of the New 
English relations, have asked an admission to the Communion. The cireum- 
stances of time and place and publickness for these matters in the several 
churches, are very various ; and left unto their own discretion. And there is 
now generally a great relaxation of several severities, in the modes of these 
matters, formerly required in some of the churches.” 


Mather then adds this “conclusion of the whole matter” in words 
which deserve to be kept in remembrance : — 


“The Church is not the King’s daughter, nor is there any true glory belonging 
to her, if she be not all glorious within by an heavenly piety disposing and 
adorning of her ; the piety which lies in living to God, and by the faith of the 
Son of God, and paying the constant homage of our souls unto Him, and loving 
our neighbor, and expressing that love to the life, in a continual endeavor to do 
as we would be done unto. As this is the truest and only wisdom, so ’tis the 
truest and only basis for an union in the churches of God. Accordingly ’tis 
the design of these churches, to make the terms of communion run as parallel as 
may be with the terms of salvation ; and exclude none from their sacred fellow- 
ship who have truly their fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ ; and receive all that our Saviour will receive unto the glory of God. 
If any of the churches insist on any little modalities in their admissions they 
are all with an eye [to] the necessary qualifications of the most substantial 
piety ; and it is to be hoped they will be softened and ordered, and on occa- 
sions varied accordingly. 

‘* A charitable consideration of nothing but piety in admitting to evangeli- 
cal privileges is a glory that the churches of New England would lay claim 
unto.” 


The history of a church not ten miles away from where we are writ- 
ing affords so apt an illustration of Mather’s words that we cannot for- 
bear referring to it a little in detail. In the year 1682, on the verge of 
the wilderness, seventeen rugged men, together with their unordained 
teacher, united in this sweet and holy covenant, pathetic in its simplicity, 
humility, sincerity, tenderness : — 


‘ By the power of his Holy Spirit in the ministry of his word, whereby we 
have been brought to see our misery by nature, our inability to help ourselves, 
and our need of a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom we desire now 
solemnly to give up ourselves as to the only Redeemer, to keep us by his power 
unto salvation, and for the furtherance of that blessed work, we are now ready 
to enter into a solemn covenant with God and one with another ; that is to say, 
We do give up ourselves unto that God, whose name is Jehovah, as the only 
true and living God ; and unto the Lord Jesus Christ, his only Son, who is the 
Saviour, Prophet, Priest, and King of his Church, and mediator of the cove- 
nant of his grace ; and to his Holy Spirit, to lead us into all truth, and to bring 
us unto salvation at the last. We do also give up our offspring unto God, in 
Christ Jesus ; avouching him to be our God and the God of our children ; 
humbly desiring him to bestow upon us that grace whereby both we and they 
may walk before him as becomes his covenant people forever. We do also 
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give up ourselves, one unto another, in the Lord, according to the will of God ; 
engaging ourselves to walk together as a right ordered Church of Christ in all 
the ways of his worship, according to the rules of his most holy words ; prom- 
ising, in brotherly covenant, faithfully to watch over one another’s souls, and 
to submit ourselves to the government of Christ in his Church, attending upon 
all his holy administrations, according to the order of the gospel, so far as God 
hath, or may, reveal to us by his word and spirit.” 

After the preliminary organization was completed, apparently, nine- 
teen women, twelve of them wives of original subscribers of the covenant, 
became members of the new society which was soon recognized by a 
council and its teacher ordained. The church had no other creed than 
is implied in its covenant. Almost the next record of a reception of 
members after the persons already referred to is this: “ Nathaniel, son 
of John Gage, Samuel, son of Br. Thomas West. These two had their 
relations read.” Again, “ Nathaniel Brown. The man upon his rela- 
tion.” His wife was received at the same time by letter. Somewhat 
later (1705) “ Seven persons ... Blessed be God. These were accepted 
without ye noise of ye ax and hammer.” 

In the Pastor’s “ Records of Baptisms ” occurs this interesting entry : 


“27 of 8, 1695. The wife of John Griffin of Bradford was baptized. She 
had waited near a one half of a year. I made a short speech to her. . . 
After my sermon on Ist Psalm 1: 2, I read ye Apostles’ Creed, She expressing 
her assent.” [Italics ours. ] 


Dr. Dorner once remarked, in conversation, that the churches of New 
England appeared to him to have gone through the experiences of the 
first three centuries. This use of the Apostles’ Creed as a baptismal 
symbol carries us back to the second century. The next step in the his- 
tory of the same church takes us on into the fourth century. The church 
changed its covenant and prefaced it with ten “ Articles of Faith.” ‘The 
covenant and the creed are like many others that were drawn up in the 
stress of the Unitarian controversy in Eastern Massachusetts and along 
the seaboard. Like the ancient Oriental bishops the pastors of not a 
few New England churches changed the baptismal covenants into instru- 
ments of protection and defense against current heresies. The theologi- 
cal value of these changes or additions we are not now considering ; we 
fully recognize the value of creeds of testimony; but we cannot help 
being impressed by the coincidence with a much older history, and the 
repetition of a very ancient mistake. ‘The end in both cases was praise- 
worthy. Can there be any doubt now of a fault in method, a mistake 
as great, according to its extent, in the present century as that committed 
in the third and fourth? Let any one compare the beautiful covenant 
we have quoted with the modern one, albeit a very good one of its 
kind. It begins, “In the presence of God, angels and men you do now 
solemnly avouch the Lord Jehovah, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, to be your God, the object of your supreme love and your portion 
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forever.” It reads like taking an oath before a magistrate. Everything, 
nearly, is drawn on the hard line of unchangeable obligation — almost all 
the mellowness and graciousness of the older covenant, the deep religious 
trust, the peace and cheerful hope, the humble expectation of more light 
and help have passed away. We are in a changed atmosphere. The air 
is full of alarm. We hear a call “'Toarms.” Yet, who doubts that those 
subscribers to the first covenant kept watch in turn, musket in hand, at 
the door of their church, and fulfilled every duty, with no less fidelity 
because their creed was in their covenant, and their covenant was a re- 
sponse to God’s holy and redeeming love. The theological creed has its 
uses, but “ there is a time to every purpose.” 


We have traveled along distance, but would gather up at the end a 
few thoughts that have occurred to us by the way. 

1. A Creed lies at the very heart of Christianity. The fitting response 
to the revelation of the divine name is a Credo. And out of this response, 
for instruction and warning and defense and testimony, come of neces- 
sity other creeds than the first. Dean Stanley somewhere has called 
attention to the fact that the symbol of Christianity is not a ceremonial, 
neither circumcision, nor baptism, but a creed — the Symbolum A postoli- 
cum. And Leibnitz, with wider range of view and deeper thought, re- 
marks upon the fact that no religion save Christianity and Judaism 
before it, has had a theology — he means that ever progressing science 
of divine truth which the church has been developing ever since Paul 
wrote his Epistle to the Romans. The sweeping attack on creeds which 
we sometimes hear is an attack on the very essence and substance of the 
gospel. Christianity is characteristically a dogmatic faith, and creed, 
dogma, theology are as necessary and legitimate fruit as love, joy, pa- 
tience, or any other grace or virtue. 

2. The objections to creeds arise principally, and wholly so far as they 
have any general validity, from a confusion of the aims and uses of creeds. 
There are three necessary and legitimate ends: confessional, first per- 
sonal and then collective; catechetical; testimonial — a rebuke, or protest, 
or warning against current errors, and a positive statement of opposing 
principles. The materials of such creeds necessarily vary greatly. 

3. The aim of every creed for admission to church-membership, as 
Mather long ago recognized, should be, “ to make the terms of commun- 
ion run as parallel as may be with the terms of salvation.” The 
baptismal covenant is first of all a personal one. The baptismal Creed 
should be in the first person. If we duly consider the Apostle’s “ word ”’ 
on which the first church was organized, we see that any person who can 
say, intelligently and sincerely, ‘I accept Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord,” has a creed long enough and full enough for membership in 
Christ’s church. The door of the church ought to swing wide open to 
every one who can say this. There are other and better ways of pre- 
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serving the purity, order, and discipline of Christ’s church than the one 
of excluding Christians. 

4. Is there a better baptismal symbol than the Apostles’ Creed? It 
has all the excellences which are essential, — personality, simplicity, per- 
spicuity, comprehensiveness. When we hear some men talk of its imper- 
fection in this last regard, we recall Calvin founding his Institutes upon 
it! It is Christian through and through, and only Christian. It ex- 
presses Christian trust and hope, and who can say it truly without the 
response of love? We would exalt no symbol to the rank of a necessity, 
least of all a personal one. The early New England churches accepted 
individual “relations,” and their successors have lost none of their 
liberty, and can use it. But ordinarily where such freedom is granted 
there comes no occasion for its exercise. The Apostles’ Creed, though 
personal, is also a church confession, for in substance it belongs to all the 
generations of the Christian church, and to nearly every one in form. It 
is, as Calvin says, a common creed. 

And if used, why should it ever be mutilated? The additions it re- 
ceived before its text was completed follow the original design. Each 
rests on some plain Apostolic teaching. No objection can be raised to 
either that is peculiar to it. Interpretations may vary as to the im- 
port and significance of any particular fact recited, but the facts them- 
selves cannot change, and they are the same for all. Dr. Hodge’s lan- 
guage respecting an expurgation of the descensus may be applied to every 
change — it is “wrong in principle, evil in effect, and without a single 
argument of value in its favor.” The reasons for retaining the Creed in 
the form in which it has come down to us are not exclusively nor mainly 
those of sentiment. The individual profession of Christian faith is not the 
act of an isolated believer, but the union of a member with the body and 
the Head. Profession becomes confession. And the fittest confessional 
symbol cannot be one which is to be subjected to local changes. Nor, on 
account of differences of interpretation, should any fact which is the 
common right and property of all be exscinded. Least of all can the 
motive of Christian union ever be deemed a mere sentiment. 


THE SECULARIZED CLASSES. 


Ir is easy to fall into the danger of overmuch classification of people 
in their religious habits. The only classification which is really practica- 
ble or necessary is that by outward condition, with a view to those cir- 
cumstances or influences which are in any way prejudicial to the spiritual 
life. The church has for a long time recognized the fact that there are 
two classes which call for peculiar consideration — those who are under 
the temptations of poverty, and those who are passing through the first 
risks of culture. The city and the college have been the constant objects 
of Christian solicitude, benevolence, and activity. It is now becoming 
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evident that there is another class, quite distinct from these, which is 
rapidly increasing in the older communities, and demanding equal con- 
cern and anxiety. It is made up of people who are not oppressed by 
poverty nor vexed by intellectual difficulties. They are comfortable in 
body and in mind. It is their freedom from distress or doubt which con- 
stitutes their religious peril. They are more remote from the ordinary 
incentives to spiritual life, they present fewer points of contact with 
the working energy of the church than any other class. All their con- 
nections are with the “world.” They are of the world. They have be- 
come thoroughly secularized. In an age of Secularism, when all feel 
its influence, and in the majority of cases without doubt to their advan- 
tage, it is the distinction of these people that no counter-currents run 
through their lives. They have found out that they can get on and 
prosper without the personal acceptance or formal acknowledgment of 
Christianity. Withdraw Christianity, de-christianize society, and they of 
course would suffer. But so long as Christianity brings prosperity in its 
train, without the personal recognition of it, they are content to live 
upon its secondary benefits. They are not in the churches, not because 
they are opposed to religion, but because they are not interested in what 
the church has to say. The Sabbath is to them a day of leisure and 
recreation, not of worship. They have no appreciation of its spiritual 
uses. Whatever the family life may be, they have no family religion. 
Their children are fed by the hand of strangers, if they are nourished at 
all with spiritual bread. 

As any one can see, we have here a type in formation which is more 
uninteresting and uninviting than any type which our civilization has yet 
developed. It does not appeal to our compassion nor invite our sympa- 
thy and respect. Effort in behalf of it lacks the tragic element which 
abounds in the work of relief and rescue, and it lacks the element of 
serious and absorbing interest which attends the struggle with unbelief 
and doubt. The type as yet represents individuals rather than groups. 
Perhaps we are not warranted in speaking of the secularized classes. 
The individuals who represent the type are chiefly scattered throughout 
the city, lost in its irresponsible and indiscriminate life. Some of them be- 
come more conspicuous as they remove to the suburban towns. There 
their social and religious habits are better known. We are told by those 
who are familiar with the society of suburban towns that the number is 
constantly increasing of those whose mode of life is out of harmony with 
the general habit of the community in its religious culture. 

The presence in considerable numbers of individuals of this type, the 
growth of a secularized class in the larger communities, suggests the new 
responsibility of the church. The questions at once arise, What shall be the 
attitude of the church toward those whom we have described ? How shall 
it treat them? And especially, what ought to be the relation of practical 
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Christianity to a secularism which exceeds the legitimate bounds of its 
influence, and literally secularizes the lives of those whom it controls ? 

Without doubt the tendency of the church, upon awakening to the full 
knowledge of the situation, will be to emphasize too sharply the distinction 
which we are considering. We utter therefore a word of caution. Neth- 
ing is easier than to foster an evil which we are seeking to prevent or re- 
strain. It is quite possible to harden and set the type which we would 
break up in the process of formation. We question, for example, the ex- 
pediency of preaching very much about secularism, much less of preaching 
about people who are supposed to belong to the seeularized classes. The 
very insistence placed upon the distinction may help to create it. What 
if those whom the church classifies in this way choose to accept the clas- 
sification ; what if the distinction when urged serves to impress the pop- 
ular mind with the mere assumption of the church, or, what is more to be 
feared, what if it serves to confirm any who are becoming secularized in 
a certain acquiescence in their condition, or in the sense of its hopeless- 
ness? The reaction of public sentiment upon the individual, when he is 
accepted in some low or unnatural estimate of himself, is the most de- 
pressing of all influences in the way of recovery or development. The 
saddest words in literature are the words attributed to Byron: ‘ Men 
took me to be what I said I was, and I came to be what they thought I 
was.” This is usually the result of taking careless, indifferent, skeptical 
men at their word, or of laying undue stress upon the circumstance of 
their lives. The first lesson of Christianity, taught by the Master himself, 
is, Never to take any man at his word in any low or false or insincere ex- 
pression of his life. And what is true in respect to personal estimates 
is true in respect to outward condition, if that does not represent the 
entireman. ‘The beggar who asks an alms may have become reduced to a 
mere physical want. But Christianity never allows us to accept his ery as 
the full utterance of the man. Back of the cry for bread, and deeper, is 
the cry for mental and spiritual food. As we have the insight of Chris- 
tianity we become able to interpret the lower cries of humanity ; to hear 
the voice of the man in the ery of the beggar. 

In like manner we are never to encourage men in any reduced esti- 
mates of themselves by accepting these estimates ; certainly we are never 
to call men names which express less than the real status of their man- 
hood. The great majority of so-called unbelievers are not unbelievers at 
all. The church does a needless, a foolish, and a wrongful thing, when 
it relegates any person to unbelief without the experimental proof of the 
charge, or the claim. For something more than the careless or defiant 
word of the person is necessary in the way of proof. If we are to be- 
lieve in men, we must be slow to believe them in any very high or very 
low opinions about themselves. 

The fact of a secularized class, and that it is growing, is apparent, 
but we are to be careful how we crowd its ranks. Individuals are easily 
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misplaced. Outward and arbitrary divisions may be mistaken for real 
distinctions. The “unchurched” are not necessarily unchristianized. 
The man who is most in the world is not of necessity the man who is 
most of it. And even the veriest worldling is not irreclaimable, unless 
the church persists in treating him as a worldling and not as a man. 

But while we urge the utmost breadth and discrimination in dealing 
with individuals among the secularized classes, we urge upon the church 
the most positive and aggressive treatment of secularism. A defensive 
and restrictive policy is no longer effective. We believe that the time 
has come for the spiritual invasion of secularism. Secularism has its 
rights and its benefits. People become secularized, not because they 
give themselves with energy and enthusiasm to secular things, but be- 
cause they do not give themselves with devotion to spiritual things. If 
“ the world is too much with us,” it is because of the absence of the spir- 
itual. Secularism is a pervasive presence, full of excitements and allure- 
ments, ready to encroach upon all times and seasons, and able to employ, 
if not to satisfy, all unused faculties and powers. It is impossible to 
merely protect the church from its influence, to merely resist its encroach- 
ments, to merely restrict its powers. There is but one way of meeting 
secularism, and that is by taking possession of it and utilizing its agen- 
cies. For example, the church cannot long defend its Sabbath, at least 
in the city, without possessing itself to a reasonable extent of all the days 
of the week. The true defense of the Sabbath lies in the invasion of the 
week ; for in this way the church reaches a constituency which it can 
train to the appreciation of the Sabbath. The church of the Sabbath 
alone reaches a diminishing proportion of the population. It gains few 
recruits for the maintenance of its institutions or the enlargement of its 
work. It gives far too great odds to secularism to acknowledge its rule 
six days out of the seven. The church of the city which opens its doors 
every day, and which provides services of sufficient impression to reach 
the public mind and heart, the church which employs a ministry of suffi- 
cient numbers and of sufficient variety to minister to the wants of a city, 
the church which reaches men everywhere with its reminders of faith 
and duty, and which to this end makes the freest use of secular time, 
is the church which is really making some perceptible gain upon secu- 
larism. 

And what is true of the use of secular time is true of the use of secu- 
lar agencies. Perhaps the best illustration of this is the religious use of 
the secular press. ‘The denominational press reaches the denomination 
which it represents. It gives the denominational news, discusses the 
denominational questions, and maintains the denominational interests. 
In doing these things, with what it may do in the general interest of 
morality and religion, it accomplishes no mean end. But it does not 
accomplish the end which we are now considering. It does not touch the 
secularized classes. The secular press is reaching them day by day. 
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Here is an agency which gives connection with the very life which es- 
capes the directly religious journal whatever its form may be. Why 
should it not be utilized within proper limits for the Christianizing of the 
masses? The question is beginning to find an answer in the attitude of 
many of the better secular journals toward what is positive and really 
saving in Christianity. We recognize the gain of the past years not only 
in the improved tone of the secular press, but also in more formal ways 
— in the appointments on several of the papers of religious editors, in 
the employment of well-known religious writers for the editorial discussion 
of religious topics, in the dissemination of religious intelligence, in the 
broad and candid treatment of current subjects of religious concern, in 
the interest which is taken and communicated in the things of the king- 
dom of God among men. Enough has already been done to show the 
possibilities of the future. And this without changing the general char- 
acter of the secular press. It is not necessary to change a week-day into 
the Sabbath in order to do good to a man or even to convert him. Nei- 
ther is it necessary to change the secular press into something more 
ecclesiastical or religious to make it one means of Christianizing a com- 
munity. Secular time and secular agencies are really at the command 
of the church to an unsuspected degree, if orfly the church will have the 
sagacity and the boldness to use them. 

Secularism is not of necessity a foe to Christianity. It is simply an 
indifferent force working toward an unmoral and unspiritual end. Left 
to itself it does one thing — it secularizes. But why should it be left to 
itself? Many of its agencies are open to Christian uses, and all of its 
hours to the devotion and activity of the church. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE ARAB SLAVE-TRADE. 


THERE are two opposite policies pressed upon Christendom as worthy 
of being followed towards Islam. One is that of respectful acknowledg- 
ment and conciliation. This is represented, in a grotesque extreme, by 
Canon Taylor; in a temperate sobriety, resting upon profound knowl- 
edge, by Mr. Hughes, and by Wilfrid Blunt. The fact that Blunt. being 
a Roman Catholic, is under the influence of exactly opposite traditions 
gives peculiar weight to his position. 

The second policy, modified in form to agree with the habits of our 
century, rests upon a belief that Islam is essentially base, and incurably 
hostile to Christendom. And it must be owned that facts speak much 
more strikingly for this view than for the other. The two, indeed, may 
be reconcilable by allowing that discrimination is good, but that it should 
not be carried to the point of enervation. The Crusading instinct was 
crude, and did much harm. But it had a foremost place among the provi- 
dential movements of the Middle Ages, and we are not to assume, in view 
of the sleeping possibilities of Moslem sensualism, cruelty, and fanaticism, 
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that the tempered and humanized spirit of the Crusades may not have a 
great necessity even yet. Of this spirit Catholic France is now, as of 
old, the chief representative. And its purest exemplification is seen in 
the eminent Cardinal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Carthage and Algiers. 
His zeal against Islam is not primarily belligerent, but results from his 
deep interest in the spiritual and temporal good of the continent in which 
his see lies. He is the founder of a missionary order, the White 
Fathers, whom he has sent out in considerable numbers into the heart 
of Africa, especially towards the Congo and the Tanganyika. That he 
is primarily interested for the gospel, and only secondarily for Roman 
Catholicism, is shown by the fact that, as we understand, he forbids his 
missionaries to fix a station within a certain reasonable distance of a 
Protestant one, a limitation which it is said has been thus far religiously 
respected. If it should be overborne at any point, it will assuredly not 
be the Cardinal’s fault. He has publicly expressed the encouragement 
which he has received from General Gordon’s words, that the Catholics 
and the Protestants are but the two wings of Christ’s one army, and 
must move forward together to the redemption of the Dark Continent. 
He thus acts in the true spirit of Missionary Comity. In a recent speech 
at Lyons, a great centre of Roman Catholic missionary activity, he un- 
hesitatingly awarded the palm of liberality to the Protestants, estimating 
that they give at least twenty times as much for this great end as the 
Catholics. 

But Cardinal Lavigerie finds that while he is sending his missionaries 
to the Africans, a terrible power is sweeping these off the face of the 
earth. This power is the Mohammedan slave-trade. There seems 
no hope unless this can be checked. To appeal to the conscience of 
Moslems is futile, for slavery is allowed to be one of the pillars of Islam. 
It may fairly be called this, for two essential features of Islam could 
hardly exist without it. One is, the conciliation of boundless sensuality 
with the restriction of legitimate marriage, by the allowance of unlimited 
concubinage, which implies an unrestricted market in female slaves. 
The other is, the vigorous limitation of human sympathy and human 
rights to such as are within the circle of Moslem belief. This is only 
so far mitigated as that Christians and Jews, being worshipers of the 
God of Abraham, and a few other sects somewhat vaguely added to 
them, are exempted from personal servitude, and admitted to collective 
servitude under tribute. But the heathen Africans, being, according to 
the law of Islam, by their very heathenism subject to death, can only be 
regarded by Moslems as singularly favored if they escape with slavery, 
or with slavery and mutilation. The guardians, as well as the inmates 
of the harem, have been in all ages largely drawn from this quarter. 
There seems, therefore, to be absolutely no basis in Mohammedanism on 
which any possible appeal for the abrogation of the slave-trade could 
rest. Such an appeal would offend against its fundamental assumption, 
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that true believers possess the world and everything and every person in 
it. Any mitigation of the traffic, therefore, could only be imposed from 
without, against the constant reaction of the religious instinct of Islam. 

Cardinal Lavigerie, therefore, with the purified spirit of a Saint Ber- 
nard, has left his see for the time, and has been hastening through the 
countries of Europe, France, England, Germany, the Low Countries, 
and elsewhere, appealing with irresistible vigor to the consciences of 
Christians of every name to beat back this constant inroad of murderous 
fanaticism. Some who cannot, even for a little, forget sect in Christian- 
ity, tax him, in an unsympathizing tone, with exaggeration. And yet his 
most terrible fact is furnished by Stanley, namely, that between two of his 
visits, a province near the Congo was reduced by the slave-trade from a 
million of people to utter desolation. When Lavigerie says, that in the 
Congo Free State blood enough has been shed to replace the waters of 
the river, we must, it is true, concede an exaggeration of oratory. But to 
what an abyss of murderousness does it not bear witness! The region of 
the Tanganyika, where the White Fathers especially work, is described 
by Livingstone. Stanley, a few years later, found it half ruined, and 
now it is completely laid waste. But the Cardinal thinks that a small 
troop of white volunteers, thoroughly armed, would form a nucleus around 
which the unhappy natives could be rallied for effective self-defense. 
And he energetically demands the suppression of the importation of fire- 
arms into Africa. 

The particular plans of Cardinal Lavigerie may or may not be well 
judged. And it may be that, while highly eulogizing the intentions of King 
Leopold, he is hardly just towards the government of the Free State and 
its efforts to suppress the horrors of heathenism and Mohammedanism. 
But it is certain that the pure zeal, deep humanity, and energetic elo- 
quence of this great bishop, reinforced by his illustrious rank, have deeply 
stirred the conscience of Christian Europe. The vigorous measures which 
Germany is taking to blockade the Eastern coast against the Moslem 
fiends, seem to be largely a fruit of his appeals. His name may, with 
thankfulness to God, be added to those of the many Frenchmen whose 
Christian zeal, whether under the Catholic or the Protestant form, has 
shone forth with peculiar beauty, and with penetrating effectiveness. 


THE BOSTON ELECTION. 


THE recent municipal election in Boston was noteworthy in two im- 
portant respects: first, so large a number of women have never before 
voted in this country; and second, Roman Catholicism was fer the first 
time, as we suppose, made a direct issue for the decision of voters. The 
two facts were related, for it was the sectarian issue which brought 
women to the polls. The result was the election of so-called anti- 
Catholic candidates to fill vacancies on the School Committee. So many 
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interests were combined as to render it difficult to determine how much 
the votes of women had to do with the result. The Democratic candi- 
date for Mayor was defeated by about 2,000 votes (women not voting 
for Mayor), and the Democratic candidates for School Committee were 
defeated by 2,000 to 4,000 votes. It is probable that about 7,000 
women voted for the Democratic candidates and 10,000 for others. The 
dissatisfaction with a Democratic administration which proved strong 
enough to defeat it probably contributed to the defeat of candidates for 
School Committee who were nominated by Democrats only. It may 
reasonably be supposed, however, that the active part taken by women 
for several months past against Roman Catholics had much to do with 
strengthening dissatisfaction with the city government and in calling out 
voters of both sexes on election day. At all events, anti-Catholic candi- 
dates were elected to fill all vacancies in the School Committee, and we 
are chiefly concerned to ascertain what such a result signifies. 

Unmistakably, it serves notice that the public school system of Boston 
will not be modified in the interests of Roman Catholicism. If there has 
been any design to make teaching or text-books subservient to the Catholic 
Church, if any purpose to secure exemption from taxation for public 
schools on the part of those who support parochial schools, if any plan to 
gain control of public instruction, there can be no doubt that in the present 
state of things there would be no success in those directions. Roman 
Catholic leaders, if they really have hoped for the success of such projects, 
cannot fail to see that the time is not yet, and that they must either relin- 
quish their purposes altogether, or work indirectly and cautiously towards 
their objects. This election means that, if suspicion is again aroused, or 
occasion given, opposition would again be determined and successful. 

The meaning probably is, also, that a more careful watch will be main- 
tained to detect the first indications of new movements against public 
schools by the candidacy of Roman Catholics for municipal office, or by 
the proposal of injurious measures. 

It is in such respects chiefly that the election is significant. Even if anti- 
Catholics are in a majority on the committee, they can take no positive 
and important action as against Catholics. A discarded text-book may 
be replaced, or one that is new and unsectarian introduced, but that would 
be about all. It is doubtless the wish of the great majority of voters that 
the management of the schools shall be neither for nor against any reli- 
gious sect. Some of the successful candidates were chosen because they 
are known to be non-partisan as respects religious bodies, as the almost 
unanimous choice of a Jewish Rabbi indicates. The agitation will subside 
rapidly, and it will be some years, we predict, before it will be revived. 

From the fact that 17,000 women appeared at the polls in Boston it is 
idle to argue concerning the prospects of female suffrage. It may be 
that some of the sentimental objections, which have had little weight with 
sensible people, are now decisively disposed of, such as the unseemliness 
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of woman’s public participation in politics, the liability to uncivil or even 
insulting treatment at voting-places, the painful contrast of feminine re- 
finement with the manners of a ward-room, ete. Possibly there would be 
less consideration of women after the novelty of their voting had worn 
off, but there is no reason to suppose that they would ever fail to receive 
respectful treatment. But since special causes brought them to the polls 
on this occasion it cannot be concluded that they would have sufficient 
interest from year to year in respect to city, state, and national affairs to 
insure the continuance of voting in such numbers. A religious issue and 
so urgent an appeal are exceptional conditions and cannot be made in- 
dicative of what women would do under political responsibilities in or- 
dinary circumstances. That 17,000 of the 21,000 registered should have 
voted on a rainy day does not prove that four fifths of the women would 
vote at every election, because only those women registered who were 
especially interested in the issue and fully intended to vote. It must be 
remembered, also, that 21,000 is less than one third of the number of 
women in Boston who are entitled to vote for School Committee. We 
are not now arguing against female suffrage, but only against resting 
general conclusions on the incident of an anti-Catholic agitation in Boston. 
The most that can be said is that 17,000 women did vote at a city elec- 
tion, and no great social or political shock was felt in the immediate 
locality nor in the country at large 


COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 
RABBI SCHINDLER ON THE IDOLATRY OF IDEALS. 


AT a recent meeting of the Channing Club of Boston which has been 
holding a series of public services on Sabbath evenings in one of the city 
theatres, Rabbi Schindler was invited to speak, on the ground, as stated 
in the letter of invitation, that “ the liberal Jew and the liberal Christian 
meet to-day upon common grounds, and they observe that they not only 
think and feel alike on social or political questions, but that there are 
very few if any points of divergence even in their religious views.” In 
the course of his address the Rabbi made use of the following language, 
according to an apparently careful report in one of the daily papers : — 


‘* It seems as if it ever has been the mission of Judaism to destroy idolatry, 
and Unitarianism shows that the world, or at least the intelligent part of the 
world, has now arrived at that elevation upon which Judaism has been stand- 
ing for so long a time, and that it is acknowledging the great truth which 
Judaism has proclaimed these thousands of years, that there is but one God, 
and none beside Him. There have come, however, in place of these gods, 
ideals which command a worship equal to that which formerly was given to 
idols, and which detract from the worship that is due to God alone. It is the 
mission of modern Judaism to destroy such ideals even at a risk that by doing 
so they arouse the wrath of those who cling to them. Humanity has always 
loved the good, the noble, the unselfish, the self-sacrificing, and Judaism must 
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surely be pleased if these qualities were raised to their loftiest extension. If, 
however, magnified to such a degree, they are attributed to one man, and if 
this one man is raised upon so high a pedestal that he over-towers all mankind, 
we must protest, we must denounce such an ideal as an idol, even if the bearer 
of these superhuman and supernatural qualities was one of our own race. If 
it is necessary that all that is good, true, and noble is collected into one ideal, 
such structure must receive no name, especially if no historical proofs warrant 
the combination. Christianity began as a small Jewish sect, formed, as was sup- 
posed, by a Jewish carpenter, who suffered death from the hands of a Roman 
governor. In course of time the humble artisan was changed into the Son of 
God, then into a part of a mysterious trinity, finally into its principal feature. 
It took almost 1500 years to make of the innocent and humble Galilean work- 
man the supreme God of Christendom, the hope and consolation of millions of 
devout believers. Judaism always protested against this deification of a man, 
and the time came when, step by step, the tide receded, until at present you 
have arrived at that stage when Jesus of Nazareth, derobed of his divine glory, 
is made to stand for all those superlative qualities and virtues that stir the 
human heart. Before it will be possible for humanity to make the idea of one 
God and one humanity a living truth, it will be necessary to remove not only 
idols to which men are prone to bow, but all such ideals which are merely the 
birth of an overheated imagination. It becomes, therefore, the mission of mod- 
ern Judaism, as it has been that of the Judaism of the past, to protest against 
all forms of idolatry, even if such assume the shape of an airy ideal. When it 
will come about that the supposed founder of Christianity will have been re- 
duced to that position which he possibly may have filled, namely, that of an 
amiable young enthusiast of moderate education ; when it will have come about 
that all will understand that what he is said to have spoken was the product of 
enthusiastic admirers who laid the noblest sentiments which then were fluctu- 
ating among people into his mouth, thus making him the author of expressions 
which were the maxims of that generation, then the last barrier will be re- 
moved that separates us from our neighbors, and the Jewish mission will have 
reached its end.” 


Putting aside for the time the repugnant language, repugnant to all 
who honor the person of Christ, in which one part of the mission of 
Judaism is here set forth, we call attention to the misconception which 
it shows of the method of Christian theology in its apprehension of the 
person of Christ. The doctrine of the deity of Christ is not reached 
through “ the deification of a man.” If that were the process it might 
be open to the logical charge of erecting an ideal into an idol. The 
process is exactly the reverse. Christ is regarded as divine because 
He is the revelation of God. The mystery of the Incarnation is “ God 
manifest in the flesh.” The essence of idolatry is the “ deification ” 
of some man or some thing in place of Ged. The essence of Christian- 
ity is the belief in the revelation of God in his nature, and character, and 
purpose toward man, in the person o1 Jesus Christ. The two ideas are 
at the opposite poles of thought. 

We enter upon no argument for the dcity of Christ. We simply state 
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the method of Christian theology in reaching this result. But while we 
believe that the true method lies in the insistence placed upon the reve- 
lation of God in the Christ, rather than upon the idealization of Jesus of 
Nazareth, we are not prepared to believe that a reverent Unitarianism is 
ready to stamp the Christian ideal, even though embodied in the person 
of Jesus, as an idol. Whatever a “liberal” Christian and a “liberal” 
Jew may have in common, we do not believe that a Christian of any 
degree can bring himself to treat the ideals of the Christian faith as a 
species of idolatry, and join in a mission to destroy them. 


EX-PRESIDENT PORTER ON “THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE LATE 
BOSTON COUNCIL.” 


The article by Dr. Porter under the above title, in the December num- 
ber of the “ New Englander,” is remarkable for the clearness and compre- 
hensiveness of its statement of the effects of the theological action of the 
American Board. We quote one or two paragraphs which discuss some 
of the more unconsidered but most serious effects of this action. Refer- 
ring to the policy which makes it “one of the functions of the Prudential 
Committee to look after the special and private theological opinions of its 
missionaries as related to the interests of general and special orthodoxy 
over and above their relations to the missionary cause,” he says :— 


“How mischievous and dangerous such a policy would be we need use no 
words to show. How inconsistent and incongruous with the history of theolog- 
ical investigation in the United States and in our Congregational churches we 
need take no pains to prove. We New Englanders rejoice in our religious 
enterprise and our practical zeal, and glory in their results as achieved at home 
and abroad, but we should never forget that the courage and enterprise which 
have been shown in all the forms of practical and theological thinking have 
had quite as much to do with these results as the money which we have ex- 
pended and the lives which we have sacrificed in the missionary field. If we 
may boast of New England the greater and the less, the New England of the 
West and the East, for any reason, it is for the courage of its practical and 
speculative thinking within the lines and along the borders of our churches 
and on the summits of speculative inquiry. We need not say how manfully 
the expounders and defenders of Christian speculation and Christian exegesis 
have fought the good fight under the ban of heresy —- nor how Edwards laid the 
foundation of an improved theology by daring to apply to its truths the methods 
of the new philosophy, and Moses Stuart was bold to introduce to Andover 
Hill the new German Hermeneutics under difficulties and an odium no less 
serious than those which have befallen his successors. All that we need to 
contend for is simply tolerance, and on the ground that the opinions now in 
discussion do not concern the essentials of the Christian faith, and therefore 
are entitled to a charitable forbearance by those who reject them.” 


And again, referring to the effect of the same policy upon the mind 
and character of those who are in training for the missionary service, 
he adds these weighty and significant words. And certainly no one is 
more competent to speak in the way of testimony upon this matter : — 
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“Tt is also more and more obvious that the New Testament itself, which 
seems so plain to the Bible reader and is so plain to him in respect to what is 
vital to his welfare, opens manifold difficulties to the Bible student in respect to 
the last things which are comprehended under the second coming of Christ 
and the events before and after. We need not state what these difficulties 
are, but it is well known to the accomplished student and interpreter that 
they raise more questions than it is easy to answer, and suggest manifold 
possibilities between which it is not always easy to decide. Some of these 
exceptional solutions have been accepted with the utmost confidence even by 
missionaries of the American Board, and been preached with great ardor as the 
very central truths of the gospel, while they have been rejected, though toler- 
ated, by many who call themselves evangelical Christians. Conspicuous among 
these theories are those which pertain to the intermediate state as variously 
held and interpreted. Here also a large and a narrow toleration has been ac- 
corded by different schools. The special theory which has occasioned so seri- 
ous a disturbance in our Board of Missions has found favor with some of the 
ablest and noblest thinkers in the German Evangelical schools, such as Nitszch, 
Julius Miiller, and Dorner, and manifestly relieves the sensitive mind of one 
elass of serious difficulties. To a reasonable mind it would seem to be en- 
titled to that tolerance which the difficulties of the subject matter justify and 
require. That well-read and thoughtful students should often hesitate and 
delay in forming their conclusions should occasion no surprise and bring no 
condemnation. That they should now and then change their theories with the 
authors whom they read is no more than is natural. That any greater fixed- 
ness or immutability of opinion should be expected of one who proposes to be 
a missionary abroad than is expected from ordinary mortals is simply puerile 
and preposterous. ‘That it is bad economy to send inferior men into trying 
and difficult positions is emphatically true, but when the question comes to be 
asked by what tests you will try and form your superior men, it is soon discov- 
ered that it is not the man who asks the fewest questions or tests the fewest 
theories that settles upon the strongest faith or faces most readily the martyr’s 
fire. It is also more and more distinctly understood that in the missionary field 
preéminently it is the way a man holds, and exemplifies the faith which he 
holds, that tells most effectually upon the way he defends and enforces it, and 
this is usually determined by the way in which he gained it, whether it was 
the product of hard-fought convictions oftentimes slowly won, or of dicta 
tamely accepted and therefore feebly held.” 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MR. NOYES. 


The following letter of instructions from the Foreign Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Berkeley Street Church to Mr. Noyes, was read at the 
regular meeting of the church on Friday evening, December 7th. The 
church meeting was turned into a farewell reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Noyes. After the reading of the letter by Deacon Torrey, the clerk of 
the committee, brief addresses were made by Dr. Wm. E. Merriman, Pro- 
fessor Tucker, and Dr. Greene, the senior missionary of the American 
Board in Japan, who said of Mr. Noyes’s relation to himself and his col- 
league at Tokio: “His first relations, so far as the missionaries of the 
American Board are concerned, will be with my colleague and myself in 
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Tokio. I may say for myself, and I think with equal confidence for my 
colleague, that we shall welcome him most cordially. We shall be glad 
to assist him in all his plans, we shall be glad of his assistance in carry- 
ing out our plans.” 

Further addresses were made by Deacons Snow and Brainard of the 
Berkeley Street Church, after which the Rev. Mr. Dickinson, the pastor 
of the church, bade Mr. and Mrs. Noyes farewell and Godspeed, to which 
Mr. Noyes responded briefly, saying in conclusion : ‘We are going forth 
with one purpose only, and that is to take the gospel which has made 
you and me what we are, and carry it to those who have it not. You 
will go with us in spirit, and all our work shall be one in his name, 
whose we are and whom we serve.” 

The letter is as follows : 


Dear Broruer : In accordance with the advice of the ecclesiastical coun- 
cil which ordained you as a foreign missionary, this church now sends you and 
your wife forth to the foreign field. The foreign missionary committee of the 
church gives you the following memoranda of directions : — 

1. In all matters pertaining to money and expense you will correspond with 
the treasurer ; on all other subjects with the secretary. Through him you will 
keep the committee well informed as to your condition and work. You will 
also send frequently letters to be read to the church. 

2. You will locate at first at Tokio, Japan, with the expectation of remaining 
there at least six months. Your ultimate location is to be decided by the com- 
mittee, as conditions may then appear. In judging of a proposed location, 
you will regard chiefly the need and opportunity for work, co-operation with 
Congregational missionaries, if practicable, and room for enlargement. 

3. We would have you cultivate fraternal relations with all missionaries. 
We expect that you will seek counsel of the Congregational missionaries, and 
that if they desire, and you find it practicable, you will work in co-operation 
with them. 

4, You have the same freedom of thought and of speech as your Congre- 
gational brethren in this country, but you will observe all that discretion which 
the common work of all missionaries in a heathen country especially requires. 
You are entitled to your own ways of thinking, and to any reasonable explana- 
tion or hope by which dark and distressing religious problems may be relieved, 
but you are not to obtrude or emphasize any special beliefs. You go to Japan 
to preach the gospel as held in common by your brethren there and here. 

5. We ask you to be specially careful of your health, so that, with the favor 
of God, you may have a long term of vigorous service. You carry with you 
the sympathies and hopes of your brethren of the Berkeley Street Church and 
of thousands more who will pray continually that God will uphold and guide 
you, and make your labors abundant in blessing. 

JoserH A. TORREY, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


L, 
THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE OF STUDY. 


Tue reference which was made in the “ Christian Union” of October 
18, 1888, to an Elective Course of Study in Social Economics in Andover 
Theological Seminary, has called out various requests from ministers and 
laymen in different parts of the country for a more detailed statement of 
the Course, with a view to private reading and study. As the Course 
is an elective in the Seminary, and as it has to do with topics of public in- 
terest and concern, it seems to be fit that the attempt should be made to 
comply with these requests. The chief difficulty lies in the want of easy 
access to authorities on the part of any who are remote from good public 
libraries. Still this difficulty is not insurmountable. Very much use can 
be made in the historical parts of the Course, if one has patience and dis- 
crimination, of the better histories to be found in private libraries, like 
Freeman’s “ Norman Conquest,” or Green’s “ History of the English 
People.” The ordinary town library can be utilized to a considerable 
degree. One need not be afraid to ask for the purchase of such books 
as are least technical and of most popular interest, bearing upon the sub- 
jects to be studied. One request came from an Association of Minis- 
ters. In such a case, I should suppose that a few of the more desirable 
and least accessible books might be purchased by the membership out of 
a common fund. Public documents, reports of organizations, articles 
from the current literature of reform, and the like, may be accumulated 
for reference. A nucleus once made, any collection will grow to consider- 
able proportion, and can be made available by some simple classification. 

The Course is presented upon the pages of the REvIEw, as involving 
the least expense, as allowing more room for notes and references than 
could be given by circulars, and as reaching a larger number of those who 
may be interested in the subjects treated. Each of the three sections of 
the Course has been divided into twelve topics, one of which (under the 
first section) will be outlined each month of the present year with such 
subdivisions, references, and notes, as the treatment may suggest. 

The three sections are as follows : — 


Section I. The Relation of Society to those who have not been fully 
incorporated into it, with special reference to the present aims 
and demands of the Laboring Classes. 


THE SOCIAL EVOLUTION OF LABOR. 


Section II. The Relation of Society to those who have forfeited their 
rights in it. 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL CLASSES. 


Section III. The Relation of Society to those who are unable, through 
various disabilities, to keep their place in it. 


THE TREATMENT OF PAUPERISM AND DISEASE. 


Srotion I. Tue Socrat Evotution or Lasor, which will be presented 
the present year, is outlined under the following topics : — 


Topic 1. The Transition from Slavery to Serfdom. 
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Topic 2. The Workman of the Free Cities. 

Topic 3. The English Laborer at the Rise of Industrialism. 

Topic 4. The Factory System. 

Topie 5. Chartism and Trade Unions. 

Topic 6. English Labor Legislation. 

Topic 7. The Political Relations of Democracy to the Laboring 
Classes. 

Topic 8. American Labor as affected by Slavery and Immigration. 

Topic 9. American Labor as affected by the State Systems of Educa- 
tion. 

Topic 10. Wages and Profits. 

Topic 11. What constitutes a Working Day: the Use of Leisure. 

Topic 12.1 Socialism in America compared with Socialism in Ger- 
many and England in its Present Aims and Demands. 


Section II. The Treatment of Crime and the Criminal Classes. 


Topic 1. Roman and English Law compared in respect to Crime. 

Topic 2. The Separation of Religious and Political Offenses from Crime. 

Topic 3. The Restriction of Capital Punishment and the Amelioration of 
Criminal Laws. 

Topic 4. The Constant Causes of Crime, with special reference to Intemper- 
ance and Temperance Legislation. 

Topic 5. Habitual Criminals. 

Topic 6. Divorce and Remarriage. 

Topic 7. The Origin of the Modern Prison System. 

Topic 8. Reformatories. 

Topic 9. Prison Labor. 

Topie 10. The County Jail. 

Topic 11. The Recovery of the Criminal. 

Topic 12. The Prevention of Crime, with special reference to Work 
among the Children of the Vicious. 


Section III. The Treatment of Pauperism and Disease. 
Topic 1. Pauperism — its History in England. 
Topic 2. The Present Sources of Poverty. 
Topic 3. The Classification of the Poor. 
Topic 4. Charity in the Anc.ent Church. 
Topic 5. Medieval Charity — the Charitable Origin of Institutions. 
Topic 6. The Charity of the State-Poor Laws. 
Topic 7. Charitable Organizations. 
Topic 8. System of Associated Charities. 
Topic 9. The Problem of the Tenement House. 
Topic 10. The Country Poor. 
Topie 11. Hospitals. 
Topie 12. Asylums. 


GENERAL AUTHORITIES FOR USE IN Section I. The list is made as 
brief as possible, including those only which are easily obtained. Spe- 
cial authorities will be given under each topic. Notice will be taken 
from time to time of books and articles in the current literature of the 
Labor Question. 

Sir Henry Maine on Ancient Law (Scribner) and on Early History of 
Institutions (Murray, London); Hallam, Middle Ages; Seebohm, The 
English Village Community (Longman, London), or Ashley, English 
Economic History (Putnam); Herbert Spencer, Descriptive Soci- 

1 For convenience and completeness, Sections II. and III. are given according 
to topics. 
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ology, English and French, expensive (Williams & Norgate, London) ; 
Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages (Putnam); Karl 
Marx, Capital, 2 vol. (Sonnenschein, London); John Stuart Mill, Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, 2 vol. (Appleton); Walker, The Wages 
Question (Henry Holt & Co.) ; George, Progress and Poverty (Apple- 
ton) ; Gunton, Wealth and Progress (Appleton); Laveleye, Socialism 
of To-Day (The Leadenhall Press, London), or Ely, French and Ger- 
man Socialism (Harpers). Statesman’s Year Book, 1888 (Macmillan, 
London). Encyclopedia Britannica, articles, Political Economy, Ingram ; 
Slavery, Ingram; Socialism, Kirkup. Reports of Bureau of Statistics in 
Massachusetts from 1874-1888. 

REFERENCES UNDER Topic 1.— The Transition from Slavery to 
Serfdom. 

Maine, Early History of Institutions. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries. Book 2, chap. 6. 

Blackstone’s Commentaries. Book 1, chap. 14. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization. Chap. 4. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages. Chap. 2, part 2, with notes to chap. 2. 

Spencer’s Descriptive Sociology, English and French — Columns on 

Division and Regulation of Labor. 
Seebohm’s English Village Community. Chaps. 5 and 10. 
Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England. Vol. 1, pp. 426-431; 
vol. 3, pp. 604-7. 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest. Vol. 5, pp. 318-23. 

Green’s Conquest of England. (Harpers’ Ed.) pp. 315-20. 

Green's History of English People. Book 4, chaps. 3, 4. 

Ashley’s English Economic History. Chap. 1. 

Rogers’ Economic Interpretation of History. Chaps. 2, 3. 

Rogers’ Work and Wages. Chaps. 1, 2, 3. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. 


NOTES ON THE TRANSITION FROM SLAVERY TO SERFDOM. 
1. Slavery itself marks a step in Social Progress. 


“As war performed an indispensable function in human history, our just 
horror for some aspects of slavery must not prevent us from recognizing that 
institution as a necessary step in social progress. It is not merely that in its 
first establishment slavery was an immense advance by substituting for the 
immolation of captives, often accompanied by cannibalism, their permanent oc- 
cupation in labor for the benefit of the victor. This advantage is generally 
acknowledged. But it is not so well understood that slavery discharged im- 
portant offices in the late social evolution — first, by enabling military action 
to prevail with the degree of intensity and continuity requisite for the system 
of incorporation by conquest which was its final destination ; and, secondly, by 
forcing the captives, who with their descendants came to form the majority of 
the population in the conquering community, to an industrial life in spite of the 
antipathy to regular and sustained labor which is deeply rooted in human na- 
ture, especially in the earlier stages of the social movement, when insouciance 
is so common a trait, and irresponsibility is hailed as a welcome relief.” — 
Ency. Brit. “ Slavery.” 


2. False Principles on which are based the supposed Rights of 
Slavery. 


‘¢ The three origins of the right of slavery, assigned by Justinian, are all of 
them built upon false foundations. As, first, slavery is held to arise ‘jure 
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gentium, from a state of captivity in war, whence slaves are called ‘ mancipia, 
quasi manu capti.’ The conqueror, say the civilians, had a right to the life 
of his captive ; and, having spared that, has a right to deal with him as he 
pleases. But it is an untrue position, when taken generally, that by the law 
of nature or nations, a man may kill his euemy. He has only a right to kill 
him in particular cases ; in cases of absolute necessity, for self-defense ; and 
it is plain this absolute necessity did not subsist, since the victor did not 
actually kill him, but made him prisoner. War is itself justifiable only on prin- 
ciples of self-preservation ; and therefore it gives no other right over prison- 
ers but merely to disable them from doing harm to us, by confining their per- 
sons. Much less can it give a right to kill, torture, abuse, plunder, or even to 
enslave, an enemy, when the war is over. Since, therefore, the right of making 
slaves by captivity depends on a supposed right of slaughter, that founda- 
tion failing, the consequence drawn from it must fail likewise. But, secondly, 
it is said that slavery may begin ‘jure civili,’) when one man sells himself to 
another. This, if only meant of contracts to serve or work for another, is very 
just ; but when applied to strict slavery in the sense of the laws of old Rome 
or modern Barbary, is also impossible. Every sale implies a price a quid pro 
quo, an equivalent given to the seller in lieu of what he transfers to the buyer. 
But what equivalent can be given for life and liberty, both of which (in abso- 
lute slavery) are held to be in the master’s disposal? His property also, the 
very price he seems to receive, devolves ipso facto to his master, the instant he 
becomes his slave. In this case, therefore, the buyer gives nothing, and the 
seller receives nothing. Of what validity then can a sale be, which destroys 
the very principles upon which all sales are founded? Lastly, we are told 
that besides these two ways by which slaves ‘ fiunt,’ or are acquired, they may 
also be hereditary. ‘Servi nascuntur ;’ the children of acquired slaves are 
jure naturae, by a negative kind of birthright, slaves also. But this, being 
built on the two former rights, must fall together with them. If neither cap- 
tivity, nor the sale of one’s self, can by the law of nature and reason reduce 
the parent to slavery, much less can they reduce the offspring.” — Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. Book i., chap. 14. 


3. The Corrupting Effect of Roman Slavery. 


“The Roman slave was not the dull and degraded savage whom we associate 
with the word ‘slave,’ but he might be a man, in all ways the superior of his 
master ; and the absolute control over the life and happiness of such a human 
being must have been far more brutalizing than if the owner could have felt 
that the slave was only a step above the brute. With these slavish ministers 
to every want the Roman sank into the wretched though splendid existence 
which horrifies us in every writer from Juvenal to Sidonius.” — Emerton, 
‘* Introduction to the Middle Ages,” p. 17. 


4. Definition of Serfdom or Villainage. 


“The characteristic distinction of the villain was his obligation to remain 
upon his lord’s land. . . . The villain went with the land.” — Hallam. 

“ The villain was not a slave, but a freeman minus the very important rights 
of his lord. As against all men but his lord he was free.” — Freeman. 

“Villains were safe in the possession of their homes, they had a remedy 
against the violence of their masters, they could if they chose renounce their 
holdings and take refuge in a town, become members of the guilds, and then 
when unclaimed for a year and a day, obtain the full rights of freemen. They 


could always obtain emancipation through the intervention of the church.” — 
Stubbs. 


5. For descriptions of personal and family life of the Serf, see 
histories of Feudalism, or Early Village Communities, or fiction, like 
Scott’s “ Ivanhoe.” 


6. Neither Slavery nor Serfdom was abolished in England by Law. 
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Both passed away under the advance of the national life. The aboli- 
tion was gradual, the serf lifting the slave to his condition as the serf 
at first sunk from a higher to a lower position. 


“The strict feudal theory, with its ascending scale of classes, had hardly 
any room for the personal slave. At every stage, from the Emperor and the 
Pope downward, the lord had rights over his man, the man owed duties to his 
lord. Those duties, as we get lower in the scale, might be base and burthen- 
some ; but they did not imply actual property in the man himself. The lowest 
step of all, in such a system as this, was more naturally filled by villainage 
than by actual slavery. For, grievous as the villain’s bondage might be, the 
form which that bondage took was rather that the lord had rights over the 
villain than that he had a property in him. Absolute property in a man, the 
property which enables the master to sell his slave in the market, has no place 
in the feudal range of ideas. Silently then and gradually, but none the less 
effectually, while the churl sank to the state of villainage, the slave rose to 
it. In this way, that very spirit of oligarchic contempt for the lower classes, 
which did such wrong to the lowest class but one, did for the lowest class of 
all what the preaching of Wulfstan and Anselm, the legislation of Cnut and 
William, had failed to do. Without the operation of any law, without any 
general act of emancipation, the class rose to the rank of villainage. The state 
of slavery never abolished by law, passed so utterly out of use and out of mind, 
that English judges, who remembered that there had been such a thing as 
villainage, denied that there had been such a thing as slavery. At last, when 
a new kind of slavery had arisen in the out-lying possessions of England, 
when slaves who were no longer English criminals or British captives, but 
men utterly alien in race and color, were again bought and sold in England, 
the question which had troubled the consciences of Wulfstan and Anselm 
again became a practical one. It is characteristic of English history that 
slavery was finally wiped out from among us, not by a legislative enactment, 
but by a judicial decision which did more credit to the hearts of the judges 
who gave it than it did to their knowledge of history. The doctrine that a 
man became free merely by treading the soil or breathing the air of England 
would have sounded strange in the ears of any judge or legislator in the 
twelfth century. But, long before that doctrine was put forth, while actual 
slavery had so utterly passed away that its very existence in former days was 
forgotten, villainage, though not forgotten, had passed away as utterly. 
Neither slavery nor villainage was ever abolished by law. As villainage came 
in by the gradual degradation of the poorer freemen, so it went out by the 
gradual emancipation of the villains.” — Freeman’s ‘‘ Norman Conquest,” vol. 
5, p. 321. 

William Jewett Tucker. 

ANDOVER. 


Il. 
SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Bill for the Insurance of Aged and Invalid Workingmen is 
now before the German Reichstag. The subject was broached by the 
government as early as 1883, since which time it has received an extra- 
ordinary publicity, and become the first question of internal politics. 
The present measure is the outcome and sequel of the Laws already in 
force, making compulsory, insurance of workingmen against accidents 
and sickness, —a principle which has found wide acceptance in Europe. 
The Employers’ Liability Act in England, which Lord Salisbury’s gov- 
ernment is endeavoring to modify,.is an accident insurance company. 
In Austria a similar act has just gone into operation, while Italy’s Ac- 
cident Insurance Company went into effect in 1883. The German 
Accident Insurance Companies are supported entirely by compulsory 
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pro rata contribution of employers, and the executive management rests 
with groups of employers. In the insurance against sickness, the 
employer has to pay but one third of the premiums, while the laborer 
pays two thirds. The present bill completes the insurance of the 
workingmen by making insurance against invalidism and old age com- 
pulsory upon all laborers, the cost to be defrayed, one third by the 
laborer himseli, one third by his employer, and the remaining one third 
by the Imperial Government. The amount of such payments can only 
be determined by experience, but provisionally it is fixed at 2 pfen- 
nigs = 4} cent per day. The invalid is to receive duriag invalidism a 
yearly income varying from $30 to $62.50, according to previous pay- 
sments. In order to earn this he must have contributed his daily premi- 
ums for five years of 300 working days, — these premiums to be deducted 
from wages by the employer, and entered in the laborer’s record book. 
After passing the age of seventy the laborer who has paid his premiums 
for 30 years is to receive the pension of $30 per year. The administra- 
tion of the vast scheme is to be mostly in the hands of the “Groups of 
Employers,” before mentioned. The present bill is designed by Bismarck 
to serve two ends, —- to quiet the Social-democrats, and to lighten the poor- 
tax, which has grown of late years out of all proportion to the growth of 
the population. The scheme appears admirably calculated to secure the 
second result, but for that very reason to be very bad bait for the Social- 
ists.._ The new bill will relieve the landed proprietors of providing for 
the aged and infirm poor, since one third of such expense is now to come 
from the capitalist class, and only one third to be borne by the whole 
country in taxes. The remaining one third is to fall upon a class not 
hitherto burdened with a poor-tax — that is, the poor themselves. In a 
word, the burden of the poor-tax is shifted, and lessened in as far as it 
makes the poor provide for themselves! This is certainly very far from 
Socialism. Furthermore, the Socialists assert that the one third nominally 
contributed by the employers will, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
law, be deducted ultimately from wages, which is probably true. If the 
whole measure is really only an improvement of the poor-law, it is cer- 
tainly to be welcomed by all except those who believe in pauperization 
by governmental support. It is a gain to have men regard their annuity 
as interest upon money saved rather than as charity. It is something to 
get certain people to save even a half cent per day against sickness and 
old age. The only ones who can properly object are the skilled and in- 
dependent workmen who are able to provide for their own insurance, 
but to exclude them would be unfair, and would make the whole 
scheme seem like pure charity, which is just the impression to be 
avoided. Writers like Platter object to the annuity because it is far 
too small, and apparently desire an annuity sufficient to support a work- 
ingman in the style of life and in the locality to which he has been 
accustomed in his best days. They scorn the idea of a bare support. 
But Bismarck is wise. Evidently the premium must be accommodated to 
the worst paid classes, and larger annuities would require larger pre- 
miums. ‘To do this the average workingman must be insured against 
loss of work, if not poor wages. This would be Socialism unadulter- 
ated and demoralizing. No insurance company can subvert the laws of 
human nature and society. The proposed bill can, from the humani- 

1 Cf. Bretano in Conrad’s Jahrbiicher, Sechzehnter Band, Erstes Heft ; also 
Platter in the Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, Erstes Heft. 
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tarian point of view, only be regarded as an attempt to reach those who 
will not save without strong control and persistent opportunity; to do 
for the lowest class of laborers what is done for the more intelligent 
and better paid by private societies and savings-banks, with which it in no 
wise interferes. The final form which this bill will take in the Reichs- 
tag and the result of the experiment will be watched with deep interest. 

German thought is infectious, and the ideas embodied in Bismarck’s 
latest insurance bill have found a parallel in England in the plan advo- 
eated in many periodicals and lately, through an organized society, by a 
clergyman, Rev. W. L. Blackley (see Aschrott in Conrad’s Jahrbuch, 
December, 1887). His plan proposes a compulsory premium of £10, to 
be paid in by every man between the age of eighteen and twenty-one — 
from which only the laborers are to draw, in case of illness, eight shillings 
per week ; in old age, four shillings. Practically, every well-to-do person 
makes a present of $50 to the fund. It is certainly as socialistic as 
the German plan, and equally valuable for its effect upon the poor-rates. 
In England the idea does not meet with a warm welcome, chiefly be- 
cause of the Government Annuity system, the excellent postal savings- 
banks (now 8,720 in number, having 3,351,761 depositors, and a deposit 
of £53,974,065), and the strong well-conducted unions and societies for 
insurance and mutual benefit. The objection that the latter are weak 
and fraudulent would be removed by government inspection and guaran- 
tee. However, these all probably leave untouched the class which Mr. 
Blackley seeks to reach,— the same class that Bismarck seeks to keep 
from the poor-house. 

In America it will be long before our condition will demand or our 
temper permit a compulsory national insurance. But it is becoming 
daily more evident that the opportunities and incentives for our laboring 
classes to save are inadequate. Savings-banks are found only in the 
larger towns, and are widely if undeservedly distrusted. To say nothing 
of any annuity system, postal savings-banks at every post-office, as a 
part of the government system, would prove excellent missionaries. The 
work done in the line of insurance by such private societies as the Odd 
Fellows is surprising. In 1887 they collected a revenue of $6,500,000 
in the United States, and since 1830 have paid out in benefits $45,000,000 
to 1,318,000 members. The objection to the trades-unions as benefit 
societies lies, of course, in the poor and irresponsible management. For 
this reason the recent movement in the direction of insurance companies 
under the control of powerful railroad corporations is very encouraging. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Employees’ Relief Association was inaugurated 
in 1880 — by a contribution of $100,000 — by the railroad company, 
which also guaranteed its engagements and provided the clerical force, a 
relation somewhat modified recently. The membership in the associa- 
tion is compulsory upon employees, who are divided into two classes: 
those engaged in dangerous employments, and those not so engaged. 
They are then divided into five groups according to their pay, and con- 
tribute monthly accordingly from 75 cents to $5, receiving weekly corre- 
sponding sums during sickness or disablement, and an adequate pay- 
ment is made to the heirs in case of death. The scheme includes no 
provision for the aged. According to the seventh annual report the 
receipts for 1887 were $367,350.43, and the expenditures for members 
were $346,776.27 in nearly 13,000 payments. The present svrp'us is 
$71,144, which would evidently disappear if account were taken of 
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the original endowment by the railroad company and the clerical ex- 
pense. Under the same charter is a very successful savings-bank and 
building scheme. The Pennsylvania Railroad has had since 1886 a 
very similar relief department, save that it is voluntary. During the 
year 1887, this department paid to members $264,605.78. Here again 
the endowment by the company, $60,000, together with nearly an equal 
amount contributed yearly in the form of operating expenses, alone pre- 
vents the insolvency of the department. The Philadelphia and Reading 
has within a few months organized a similar voluntary relief association. 
With these may be compared such associations as the Boston and Maine 
Benefit Association, which is working its way into favor. The advantages 
of such associations to both corporations and employees does not admit 
of debate, though the precise form they will ultimately take is yet un- 
determined. The near future is likely to witness their extension to all 
railroad companies, and indeed all great corporations of every kind. 
They should be encouraged as a most practicable method of remedying 
that fault of wage-earners everywhere —a lack of reserve resources, 
living at the end of their rope. In America, at least, the laboring popula- 
tion suffer not so much from an inability to save as from lack of oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to do so. 


A recent work by Hugh Taylor upon the “ Morality of Nations” de- 
velops an interesting view of political and social combinations and organ- 
izations, phenomena about which our modern society is much concerned. 
His point of view is purely evolutional. He starts with the great fact of 
the mutual warfare of organisms in nature. Within the field of sociol- 
ogy he calls this the “ Law of Antagonism,” which is apparently only a 
corollary to the law of self-preservation. The strongest instinct of rude 
humanity is self-assertion, which is met by the same instinct in every 
other individual. This mutual antagonism, which negatives all society, 
is first diverted in the family under the influence of wife and children by 
an identification of interest, so that the family becomes the real social 
unit. The antagonism of the individual now gives place to the antago- 
nism of the household. Within the family morality has arisen, but war- 
fare still obtains outside of it. Much later the family broadens into the 
tribe or clan, and the family antagonism into tribal antagonism. The 
antagonisms of political divisions or governments follow next. But 
deeper far than the antagonism of arbitrary groups is race antagonism, 
as all history has shown, notably the history of the English power in 
France, and the recent consolidation of European nations upon race lines. 
In each case, however, the antagonisms of these larger groups have not 
suppressed the inborn animal instinct of antagonism, but merely given it 
a new direction. Of necessity, with hostility toward a larger group 
comes a progressive unification of interest with the group to which the 
individual belongs — the family, clan, nation, or race. Thus egoism gains 
in breadth and loses in depth pari passu with the development of social 
sympathy. A further gain arises from the fact that the occasions for the 
exercise of the more intense forms of antagonism are less and less fre- 
quent as society advances. 

Two contentions of Mr. Taylor are of especial interest in the present 
state of sociology. First, that the antagonism between groups retains 
much of the barbarism of the original individual antagonism, that is, it is 
still warfare. Secondly, that within groups or combinations themselves 
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the responsibility is divided, and therefore the morality of the combination 
is lower than the morality of the individuals who compose it. 

The first point is illustrated by the present condition of Europe. 
Never before were there so many men under arms and ready to kill 
each other, like savages. Yet they are Christian and of a high morality 
in their conduct as individuals; scrupulous of the rights of life and prop- 
erty within the group, they are yet ready upon the slightest pretext to 
butcher by tens of thousands those who live across a narrow river or 
imaginary line, as in the Franco-Prussian war, simply because they be- 
long to another combination. Honesty, truthfulness, and forbearance are 
not thought to apply to international relations. Altruism cannot be an 
international virtue. We privately abhor Machiavelian principles, but 
as statesmen we follow them. Nor is the antagonism of nations less 
marked in the economic field. ‘The industrial warfare of retaliatory 
tariffs, bounties, and subsidies is fully as fierce as the war of powder and 
shell. Turning now to the smaller groups, political parties wage the 
fiercest warfare which, for the time, transforms the most peaceful neigh- 
bors into bitter enemies, and the morality of the strife is the morality, 
or absence of morality, of warfare in which any and all weapons are 
legitimate. Religious parties illi strate forcibly this latent antagonism of 
human nature. Their strife is certainly not always characterized by the 
fine feeling and high morality of their individual members. In quite 
recent times combinations of certain classes, trades unions, Knights of 
Labor, ete., have evinced something of original savagery in their attitude 
toward the employing or capitalist class, while they in turn combine in 
trusts or monopolies against all the rest of society. Each is in its way 
immoral in its antagonism. One is constantly surprised in school and col- 
lege life by the amount of latent “fight ” brought to the surface by party, 
society, and class antagonisms. 

Secondly, combinations are not only savagely antagonistic in their ex- 
ternal relations, but certain internal tendencies are immoral, since the 
sense of guilt for an immoral act is in inverse ratio to the number of 
men who participate in it. 

For this reason national morality is far different from private morality. 
For example, England’s colonial policy has been characterized by a perfidy 
and cruelty of which no Englishman would be guilty in his private rela- 
tions ; and if he is not exactly proud of such achievements he is quite ready 
to profit by them and repeat them upon occasion. We might make the 
same observation upon our own treatment of the Indian. The sense of 
responsibility and guilt is infinitesimal. It was this subdivision of re- 
sponsibility that made members of the Roman Church so long complacent 
toward the horrors of the Inquisition. Members of political parties feel 
but a low degree of responsibility for the morality of a political canvass, 
accordingly the possession of a fine moral sense is not the first requisite 
in the political manager, whether in the ward or nation. Doubtless the 
occasional acts of violence upon the part of organized labor are not 
equally abhorrent to one who belongs to the organization and to the dis- 
interested spectator. Members of corporations and combinations that 
oppress employees and consumers have as double a personality as Dr. 
Jeckyll. Further, “ business” or “ society” becomes personified, and is 
held responsible for the aberrations from morality “to keep even,” or be- 
cause “every one does it.” 


This diffusion of responsibility through the whole group and consequent 
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lowering of moral standards arising from the prevalent tendency to organ- 
ization and combinations is a very serious danger to morality. ‘To society 
these combinations are threatening for their tendency to carry their antag- 
onisms to open warfare, and usurp functions which it is the constant 
effort of civilization to confine to governments. It is difficult not to see 
a grave menace to our institutions in the recently reported union of rail- 
road employees of all kinds, much more in the proposed union of all 
laborers in one organization. Evolutionally it is a step backward — the 
formation of two great class groups within a nation — instead of leaving 
antagonism to the nations as a step toward its final abolition. For, as 
Mr. Taylor says, the hope of society lies in making the groups or combi- 
nations continually larger, and fewer, until there shall be but one group, 
coincident with humanity, realizing equally the dream of philosophy and 
religion. In a word, the spirit of brute antagonism will be driven from 
its last stronghold, and the world become the “ City of God.” As Plato 
said, looking at it from the intellectual side, men will become philosophers ; 
while Christ, speaking from the moral side, proclaimed the golden rule, 
or law of love, the polar opposite of the law of antagonism — the one 
governing the first and human stage of evolution, the other at its divine 
goal. 
D. Collin Wells. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 
I. THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


Our first reports of missionary operations in this empire were given 
two years and a half ago, in April, 1886. We have since then not been 
able, indeed, to penetrate all the nooks and recesses of missionary work 
throughout the world, or to notice the operations of every society. Both 
time and space have limited us. We have not aimed at giving an ex- 
haustive account, so much as a central and stimulating view of the efforts 
making by Protestant missionaries for the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ in heathen and Mohammedan countries. Our course has con- 
ducted us through Turkey, Persia, India, China, the East Indies, Mada- 
gascar, Southern and Equatorial and Western Africa, British America, 
and Polynesia, and has now brought us around to the original point of 
departure. We have been accompanied throughout with even an excess 
of public appreciation, testifying less to the intrinsic excellence of the 
reports, than to the growing interest in Missions, and to the desire of 
seeing them in as many various points of view as possible. Of course in 
this second series of Reperts we shall confine ourselves in large measure, 
though not altogether, to the events which have come to pass since we 
had occasion to speak of the same field of missionary labor before. As 
to Turkey, of course, outside of Syria, the “ Missionary Herald” is almost 
exclusively our source of information. Various things will be mentioned 
whose general tenor is already known; but it is thought best, as before, 
to touch upon them in chronological sequence, that their actual course 
may be the better apprehended. 
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In the “ Missionary Herald” for June, 1886, there is a letter from 
Miss Maria A. West, describing a visit. ‘On the 9th of December the 
civil head of the Protestants in this region, the preacher’s sister, and my- 
self, started for Ordo, an out-station of Trebizond, a hundred miles west, 
on the Black Sea Coast. The heavy rains of the week previous had 
given place to a cloudless sky, and a glorious sunset gave promise of 
propitious weather. The deck of the Russian steamer was crowded with 
Greek and Armenian pilgrims to Jerusalem, and we soon found oppor- 
tunities of seed-sowing by the way. ‘ You will not find Christ at Jeru- 
salem,’ I said, after pleasant conversation with some of the women. 
‘What!’ exclaimed an aged mother, ‘is he not there? Then there is no 
use in our going.’ And her dismay was pitiful. ‘ No,’ I replied, ‘ he is 
not there, in person; but in spirit he is here and everywhere, and you 
need not take the long journey to the Holy City to find him.’ ‘This led 
to our reading some of Christ’s own words, and she and her companions 
listened with eager attention, afterward saying, ‘God sent you to us.’ 
We left among them a number of tracts and portions of Scripture in 
their own tongue, with prayer for the divine blessing. Several of the 
steamer officials politely received some of the lovely letters and cards, in 
French and Italian, provided by the ‘ Christmas Letter Mission,’ and we 
overheard one translating one of these letters into Turkish for the benefit 
of another. A Turkish lady who shared our cabin seemed interested in 
what she heard, and repeatedly invited us to visit her home in Constan- 
tinople.” 

It is known, of course, that the original object of the American Board, 
as a foreign missionary society, was, as expressed in the charter of 1812, 
‘for the propagation of the gospel in heathen lands.” And the Board 
in its very first Regulation declares its object to be, “to propagate the 
gospel among unevangelized nations and communities.” Doubtless the 
words of the charter would easily admit of the extension implied in the 
words of Regulation I. They would not so easily admit of extension to 
operations in Christian countries. Nor could they without a certain diffi- 
culty be interpreted as authorizing missions to Christian churches in 
Moslem countries, except as these missions were to be regarded as pre- 
paratory to an ultimate extension, through these, of evangelizing labors 
among the Mohammedans. Doubtless that is the view which we are to 
take of the eminently successful missions among the Monophysite and 
Nestorian churches in Turkey and Persia. A letter from the Rev. Joseph 
K. Greene, D. D., of Constantinople, published in the “ Herald” for July, 
1886, bears in this direction. He says: “ For forty-five years the mission- 
aries of the American Board in Turkey have been laboring specially for 
the reformation of the Oriental Christians. The hour seems now to have 
come for more earnest efforts in behalf of the Mohammedans of Turkey. 
The obstacles which formerly prevented direct labor for them have now, 
at least in part, disappeared.” Dr. Greene goes on to say, that though, 
as Caliph, the Sultan is bound to punish apostatizing Moslems with death, 
yet, as Turkish monarch, he is bound by the limitations involved in his 
treaties with the Christian Powers, and adds, “ Let it be noted that the 
Turks have often shown political wisdom in observing their treaty obli- 
gations, whatever may have been the requirements of their religion.” 
Therefore, although the intense fanaticism of Islam, fully represented in 
Abdul Hamid, who, moreover, is said to be peculiarly energetic in his 
personal control of the government, makes it certain that a converted, at 
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least a baptized, Moslem will have much, perhaps everything, to undergo, 
yet, as Dr. Greene remarks, “ it is a great gain that the government is 
clearly driven to practice evasion and disguise, and knows that in its acts 
of persecution it has the sentiments of the civilized world arrayed against 
it, and is at any time liable to be called to account by the Christian 
powers. Moreover, the tests to which Turks favorable to Christianity 
are providentially subjected subserve valuable ends, and the case of 
Christian Turks is by no means so bad as that of the early Christians 
exposed for centuries to the bitter persecutions of Pagan Rome.” 

Now that Canon Taylor has taken upon him the character of Minister 
Resident of Islam near the Christian powers, and has expressed himself 
in terms of contemptuous disparagement and dislike of all attempts to 
Christianize Mohammedans, as both futile and superfluous, it is said that 
the Turkish Moslems have plucked up heart of grace — or of something 
else — and are exhorting their government to put a heavy pressure upon 
its Christian subjects to compel them to accept the Koran, referring it to 
the edifying example of Germany in her harshness toward the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and still more pertinently to the terrible tyranny used 
by Russia to force the Roman Catholic Poles into the Greek Church. 
We will see, as we go along, how far the communications in the “ Herald” 
bear out this appearance of a recrudescence of the wild zeal of the old 
time. Dr. Greene remarks that, since the attention of the Turks has 
been drawn to Protestantism, much of their old misapprehension of the 
essential nature of Christianity has been removed. 

Mr. Bryce, the historian, remarks, I believe, that no Mohammedan 
authority whatever has ever secured good government for its people. 
And Mr. Freeman says of the Turks in particular, that they are so far 
from being a government, that they have never even misgoverned their 
subjects. They have simply plundered them. Certainly all the descrip- 
tions of village life in Turkey are dismal enough. Mr. Cole, of Bitlis, 
says: ** Poverty, ignorance, and oppression combined leave little ambition 
in the villagers for comfort, cleanliness, or convenience. A bridge across 
the river had been torn down to prevent travelers passing over to this 
side, where they tyrannize over the poor villagers without let or hin- 
drance.” It may be remembered, however, that the Presbyterian mission- 
aries in Syria bore witness, two years ago, that the Turks had of late 
improved wonderfully in the government of that province. But Asia 
Minor generally appears to be best described by M. C. A. S. Dwight’s 
phrase, “hopelessness of misery.” Into this, as he says, the American 
missions, and above all the ladies of the missions, “have carried light and 
counsel and cheer.” 

The greater shallowness of the religious nature, in the Greeks, as com- 
pared with the Armenians, has often been noted. Miss Mary E. Brooks, 
of Constantinople, speaks of observing it as much in the girls’ schools as 
anywhere else.—Dr. Greene, in his August article, after summing up the 
results of missionary labor in Turkey and Bulgaria, in connection with 
the Board, at 8,259 Protestant communicants, and 40,000 Protestants in 
all, and at about 15,000 pupils (inclusively of Robert College), adds : 
“ Let it be added that the influence of the Evangelical movement on the 
Oriental churches themselves has already been very marked. Pictures 
have almost or quite disappeared from many Oriental churches; pilgrim- 
ages have greatly decreased ; less prayer is offered to the Virgin Mary 
and the saints, and more prayer to Christ; less regard is paid to tradi- 
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tions, and more to the Scriptures? some places the Armenians them- 
selves have established Sabbath-sehools for the study of the Bible; 
increased attention has been given to the education of the Oriental clergy, 
and common schools have been greatly multiplied and improved; there 
has been a marked decrease of the spirit of intolerance; Armenians, 
Greeks, and Protestants now live side by side on friendly terms, and in 
some places Protestant pastors have been invited to preach in Armenian 
churches. In short, it is quite possible that in the end the indirect in- 
fluence of the Evangelical movement in Turkey may exceed its direct 
influence.” This happy result would not have ensued but for the wisdom 
shown by the missionaries of the Board in religiously refraining from 
polemics against the elder churches, and confining themselves to the 
preaching of the universally accepted gospel. The vitality of this is of 
itself pushing off dead growths. 

Dr. Tillman C. Trowbridge, in an English review, has expressed an 
exceedingly unfavorable judgment of the Turkish character, and of the 
prospects of the race. He seems to look upon it as having reached that 
point of moral corruption, and we judge, of physical exhaustion, from 
which a revival of its energies is next to impossible. And a missionary 
of the Board has expressed to the present writer his persuasion that the 
race is dying out, founding his opinion upon the very large number of 
childless families of which he knew. This fact is the more significant, as 
the Turks value offspring, and are probably little given to the wickedness 
of endeavoring to prevent its natural increase. Still it may be questioned 
whether this missionary’s induction was not too hasty, as the Turkish 
peasantry are said to be comparatively free from the vices which are 
destroying the urban classes. Wilfrid Blunt, as we have remarked 
before, believes that when the Turkish Empire is overthrown, the whole 
Turkish race, even to the heart of Asia, will accept the victorious re- 
ligion, being a race much more moved by political than by strictly 
spiritual motives. And we know that Dr. William Hayes Ward, having 
conferred with missionaries from Constantinople to the Euphrates, has 
brought home impressions decidedly agreeing with the judgment of 
Blunt. I renew these suggestions here, because it is very important that 
we should keep clear in consciousness the profound difference between 
the great Arab race, to which Islam is indigenous, and which barely 
tolerates with impatient disdain the Caliphate of a Mongol barbarian, and 
the Turkish race, which alike in its Moslem branch of the Ottomans 
and its Christian branch of the Magyars is rather acted upon than active 
in matters of the spiritual world. I have stretched ethnology a little in 
this parallel, but not essentially. The underlying sympathy of the two 
Mongolian peoples of Southeastern Europe, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of religion, and notwithstanding past generations of war, was brought 
out only too startlingly in the last Russo-Turkish war. Therefore it is at 
least not impossible that the Turks, rather than quit their long lead in the 
Levant, may exchange Mohammedanism for Christianity. All this is 
said without prejudice to the power of a real spiritual work among them, 
and the possibilities of a miracle of grace. 

The peculiar adaptedness of Americans to effective work among the 
Levantine races has been remarked upon by more than one Englishman. 
Their peculiarities cut right across those Oriental habits whose exagger- 
ation has become such an obstacle to progress of every description. 
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Their carelessness of etiquette tends to make the Orientals ashamed of 
their excessive ceremoniousness, their carelessness of dress, of their ex- 
cessive ostentatiousness, and in short, life, animated even to excess, will 
not, it is to be hoped, destroy the dignity of the East, but will enable it 
to disengage dignity from dilatoriness. And, in religion, American 
Puritanism, in its doubly intensified contempt of tradition, as Puritan, 
and as American, has been exactly what was needed to shock Eastern 
Christianity out of that long nightmare of tradition under whichi t was 
in danger of breathing out its last remnant of spiritual life. Yet, while 
the Americans have been careless of all secondary circumstances, they 
have been, as the late Earl of Shaftesbury has intimated, singularly 
reverent of the races themselves. The Earl has borne public witness to 
their “ knowledge of the language, knowledge of the habits, and respect 
for the feelings, of the peoples of the East.” ‘The imperial but unpliant 
and overbearing English have had the good sense to discover their own 
comparative unfitness to labor among these critical complications, and to 
give an effective support to their more flexible brethren of the West. 
We cannot but be a little amused by the naive surprise expressed by 
Lord Shaftesbury, to find, as he says, in the American missionary 
character “a marvelous combination of common sense and piety.” From 
which it should appear that he finds that in the great English people 
these two vital elements of character are flying rather wildly apart, like 
Plato’s divided halves of a soul, still seeking each other. ‘To Americans, 
at least, it seems the most natural thing in the world that a sensible man 
should be pious, and that a pious man should be sensible. 

Dr. Greene expresses a more favorable opinion of the Turks than Dr. 
Trowbridge. The two gentlemen, living widely apart, very naturally see 
them under different angles of vision. He says: “ Does any ask, Are 
the Turks worthy of our labor? I reply, By all means they are worthy. 
They possess good intelligence and kindly dispositions. Contrary to the 
common saying, ‘ Cruel as a Turk,’ the Turks are not naturally vindictive 
and quarrelsome. They are fond of home, of children, of flowers, and 
of dumb animals. They are polite, temperate, and cleanly, and, unless 
excited to frenzy by attacks on their property or religion (and such 
attacks certainly the missionaries do not propose to make), are a quiet 
and peaceable people. In short, the Turks have many excellent traits of 
mind and heart, and already possess many religious ideas which are 
correct. Converted to Christ, they would be roused to mental activity 
and benevolent effort, and would naturally become missionaries to the 
millions of Mohammedans in Central Asia.” 

In the “ Herald ” for September, 1886, Dr. Barnum, of Harpoot, states 
earnestly and explicitly both the encouragements and the discouragements 
of the work in Eastern Turkey. ‘The whole number of out-stations 
reported in our tabular view is 58. The reports from these are incom- 
plete. So far as reports have been received, there were added to the 
churches during the year, on profession of faith, 96 persons, making the 
present number of members 1,667. Full reports would doubtless in 
crease these numbers. The regular Sunday congregations are reported 
at 6,600. The interest in education is steadily on the increase, as is 
shown by the attendance of some 2,500 children upon the common 
schools and of nearly 200 in the high schools. The desire for learning 
also appears in the amount, nearly $2,000, paid for education. Another 
matter deserving mention is the amount of contributions, $3,740, in ad- 
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dition.” On the other hand, the discouragements are terrible. “The 
drainage of money, the stagnation of business, the increase of taxes and 
their relentless collection, are reducing the common people to an extreme 
of poverty that threatens very soon to become appalling. Large numbers 
of young men are starting for America in search of work. Some of the 
self-supporting churches are running seriously behind in the payment of 
their pastors’ salaries, and are appealing to us for help. Almost all the 
congregations are seriously in arrears in their payments, and it is not 
surprising when we consider that the inexorable and omnipresent tax- 
gatherer seizes not only all the money which is available, but whatever 
else can be turned into money ; that not only are soldiers quartered upon 
the people to hasten collections, but stripes and imprisonment are added, 
and that new garments can seldom be obtained, while with many the 
struggle to feed hungry mouths has become severe. It is certain that in 
this field at least support has come to a standstill, while the problem of 
keeping the communities along as they are, with the present amount of 
help, is a very serious one. 

“All these influences are depressing and react unfavorably upon the 
growth and development of the work. All classes of the people are dis- 
heartened. Young men are slow to enter a ministry that is threatened 
with starvation. ‘The impulse of those who are ambitious is to leave the 
country altogether. The evangelical work in Turkey is entering upon a 
crisis more severe than any to which it has yet been subjected. But it is 
no time to relax effort or to yield to discouragement. Obstacles are 
nothing in the presence of divine power. They should stimulate us to 
new energy and new faith. Heaven and earth may pass away, but the 
divine promises — the promises that the kingdom of Christ shall prevail 
— are sure of accomplishment.” 

Miss West, writing from Trebizond, in the “ Herald” for October, 
1886, says: “The partition walls are breaking down and the light is 
spreading. In a sermon which I heard from the vartabed* in the Arme- 
nian church of Trebizond, he strongly enjoined upon the mothers the 
duty of reading the gospel, and has since expressed his earnest desire, in 
public, that ‘Armenian ladies might be found to go from house to house 
and teach their sisters.’ It may be well to mention a rather remarkable 
interview which I had at the house of an Armenian, not long since, as 
showing the working of the truth. I was invited to meet some poor 
ignorant village-women and tell them my message. At the hour ap- 
pointed I found to my surprise a good-sized room well filled with men, as 
well ag women, of the more intelligent class. I at once disclaimed all 
intention of entering into controversy, and we were soon discussing the 
vital doctrines of a living Christianity as set forth by Christ himself. 
This went on with no pause for about two hours. I was much pleased 
with the quietness and calmness of the speakers and the opportunity 
afforded me for a simple exposition of the way of salvation through 
Christ alone.” 

This statement illustrates the conclusion to which the Rev. Edward A. 
Lawrence inclines, after intimate observation of the Turkish missions, 
namely, that Protestantism, which does not claim to be coincident with 
universal Christianity, will hardly absorb any one of the Eastern churches, 
but will prove a revivifying and reforming principle, being perhaps ulti- 


1 Vartabeds, I may remark, are an order of Armenian priests specially or- 
dained as preachers. 
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mately still more effective by reabsorption into them. The Greek and 
Armenian churches, in particular, are so inextricably interwoven with 
national remembrances, and so venerably ancient, that they are not likely 
to find any call to Protestantize themselves. Receptivity for new prin- 
ciples of life and thought is all that can be reasonably required of them, 
and this is visibly increasing within the Armenian Church, and is by no 
means absent within the Greek Church, which, as she does not claim an 
ecumenical jurisdiction, is not tempted to the assumption of doctrinal 
infallibility. There have been intimations of a possible influence of 
Canterbury in the East, carrying out, of less intension but wider exten- 
sion, the work begun, and settled on the bedrock of Scripture itself, by 
American Puritanism. The future will disclose whether these surmises 
have anything substantial in them. A secondary development may be 
legitimate, but intrusion upon the progress of an original evangelical 
work can never be. 

The Rev. Edward Riggs, of Marsovan, in Asia Minor, writes: “ The 
missionary work in Asia Minor may be considered in many respects as 
typical of such enterprises in general. It has had its full share of ad- 
vantages and of discouragements, of political interference both for and 
against it, of persecution and peril, as well as of prosperity and tangible 
results. Especially has it been a model in the harmonious and uniform 
pressing forward of the three great departments — direct evangelization, 
literary effort, and education. In all these lines it shows a record of a 
steady growth. But far transcending the results that are capable of 
being put down in columns of statistics is that which every missionary 
regards as the true and permanent fruit of these efforts, namely, the 
moral influence which has permeated the mass of the people, stimulating 
them to intelligent efforts for their own reformation, and rousing an 
almost universal desire for something higher and better than they had 
before, in religion, literature, and education. It is the missionary’s work 
for the future to study, stimulate, and guide to true and noble results this 
mighty native power. 

“The principal manifestations thus far of these unborn aspirations 
have been along the line of higher education. Armenians, Greeks, and 
Jesuits vie with one another in setting before ambitious youth the glitter- 
ing advantages of their several school systems. Sweeping reforms have 
been introduced into the national educational organizations, and numer- 
ous crude efforts have been made in the line of private schools. But 
beyond all competition the first place in the scale of excellence and suc- 
cess is assigned, though unwillingly, to the schools established by the 
American Protestant missionaries, or under their influence and guid- 
ance by natives. This is grudgingly but inevitably acknowledged by 
even the public officials and jealous ecclesiastics, albeit with sundry 
grindings of the teeth and muttered imprecations. 

“The munificence of a New York merchant made secure the results of 
early efforts by the missionaries in Constantinople, and Robert College 
stands to-day the sightliest building on the Bosporus, as it is the leading 
educational institution of the Oriental capital ; while its beautiful counter- 
part on the opposite crest of the strait, “The Home School,” does the 
same service for the rising generation of women that the former does for 
their brothers. While these institutions were being developed, through 
much discouragement and opposition, a network of schools of various 
grades was gradually being constructed throughout the country. Some 
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of these were maintained with great difficulty, but at other points their 
success and subsequent growth were secured almost from the start. A 
plan for another college was started in Southeastern Asia Minor. A 
friendly competition arose between the towns of Marash and Aintab as to 
its location, which was decided in favor of the latter by the larger sub- 
scriptions made for the purpose by natives there, and Central Turkey 
College arose as a beacon-light to illumine all that region. Soon the 
educational institutions in Harpoot, on the Euphrates, assumed the form 
and efficiency of a college, while in many other places existing schools 
raised their standards of study and completed their equipments to serve 
as feeders to these colleges ; and these colleges in turn are the prepara- 
tory schools for candidates for theological training.” 

The report of the Board for 1886 shows the dangers threatening this 
noble network of schools. “The Turkish government, far from recog- 
nizing the value of our work in awakening new enterprise and in elevat- 
ing the social life of the people, seems more and more disposed to throw 
obstacles in our way. Local officials at a distance from the capital are 
more ready to withhold permission to erect needed school buildings; 
colporteurs are arrested or forbidden to visit certain school districts, or 
their books and papers are seized and retained as long as possible to pre- 
vent their circulation.” —‘ A new era seems to have dawned upon 
Smyrna, long regarded as one of the most difficult fields. The Greeks 
of this city have become interested as never before; large audiences 
assemble to hear the preaching of the gospel; meetings for conference 
and prayer are characterized by singular earnestness and spiritual 
fervor.” — The statistics of the report of the whole work in the Turkish 
Empire tor 1886 were as follows: 102 churches, with 8,811 members, of 
whom 600 were added the previous year on confession of faith — a larger 
number than in any previous year; 47 high schools, seminaries, and col- 
leges for both sexes, attended by 2,000 pupils, and pecuniary contribu- 
tions amounting in all to $47,933. The report remarks that, the rate of 
wages considered, this sum is equivalent at least to $200,000. 

As the principality of Bulgaria (including Eastern Roumelia), though 
practically independent of Turkey, still acknowledges her as its suzerain, 
it is still included in the European Turkey Mission. Mr. Sleeper, of 
Samokov, in the “ Herald” for December, 1886, writes: “Our work 
does not seem to suffer on account of political changes. We do not 
care to prognosticate the future in case the Russians come. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. So far we are allowed to go on and do 
all we have strength for. We endeavor to cultivate a simple faith in 
God’s providence and to believe that he will never abdicate his throne on 
account of Russia, or any and all earthly powers combined. We do not 
fear the great Northern Empire. If she comes to stay, she will find a 
lively evangelical work going on in her dominions. The mission to 
Russia will be a fait accompli. What she will do in the circumstances 
we do not pretend to foreknow. God knows. Meanwhile we press on.” — 
Mr. Clarke, at Philippopolis, reports his attendance at a delightful meet- 
ing of the Methodist Episcopal Mission to the principality, — a meeting 
marked by earnestness and spirituality. — Mr. Locke writes from Philip- 
popolis: “We are happy to report progress in the field. At/Pana- 
gureshte, where eighteen years ago such bitter persecution was endured, 
a house of worship has just been completed, free of debt. A month or 
so ago the prisoners undergoing punishment — some with iron fetters, 
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some with chain and ball — numbering from 130 to 150 — sent an invi- 
tation to the pastor to preach to them; and he has had a very attentive 
audience of 100, to whom he could speak freely. He supplied Bibles, in 
Greek, for such of them as could not read Bulgarian.” 

From the Western Turkey Mission, Mr. Hubbard, of Sivas, under 
date of October 16, 1886, reports : “‘ Some time ago the lawful authorities 
here at Sivas sent the necessary order for opening a Protestant school at 
Kara Hissar. The preacher there also having written me a very im- 
patient letter concerning the school and teacher, I allowed the teacher to 
go on from Sivas, soon after the order, about the usual time for opening 
the fall schools. Not long afterward word came that the Kara Hissar 
authorities, when our order for opening school was presented, pretended 
to consider the whole thing a forgery of ours, and insulted those who 
presented it. We applied again to the authorities and had a telegram 
sent inquiring from the official here what had been done about his order. 
While waiting for answer to this telegram news came that, starting in a 
baker’s shop, a great conflagration had visited Kara Hissar, continued 
nine hours, and out of the three thousand buildings in the city swept 
away four hundred houses, five hundred stores, the finest Armenian 
church, the largest Mahommedan mosque, and the four Armenian schools. 
Neither the house where our preacher lived and wished to open school, 
nor his bookstore in market, was touched. It is too soon yet to tell how 
the thing will settle. The first work seems to be looking after the 
hundred or more families who, homeless and penniless, have been turned 
suddenly out-of-doors, and with the severe winter coming on. From the 
government light rations are now being given. From the workmen and 
officers at the silver mine, which our preacher visits every other Sabbath, 
and the photograph of which I sent you, nearly $100 was collected, and 
from the company itself $140, for the sufferers.” Where America gives 
thousands, Turkey gives tens. It is the new stirrings of benevolence, 
doubtless, that are meant to be noted. 

Dr. Greene, after several days spent at Rodosto, a town on the Euro- 
pean side of the Sea of Marmora, having a population of about 1,000 
Jews, 4,000 Greeks, 7,000 Turks, and 8,000 Armenians (an image of this 
mingled empire), writes: ‘The Armenians occupy the two extremities of 
the city and have two large churches. The chief interest of the people, 
however, is concentrated on their schools, and a majority of the people 
‘ery up’ education to the disparagement of religion. This unfortunate 
conflict, indeed, extends throughout the country and results from the fact 
that for centuries the people have lacked proper religious instruction and 
so have no just appreciation of true religion and its relation to education. 
The efforts of the Armenians, however, to secure .the education of their 
children are worthy of all praise. In Rodosto they have two schools — 
one of three hundred and the other of six hundred children —and sup- 
port them liberally, partly by tuition and partly by property bequeathed 
to the community for school purposes. The larger of these schools has 
sixteen teachers and caretakers who receive, in all, $175 a month. For 
this school the people have just erected a large and fine schoolhouse on a 
splendid site. I was very courteously received by the director and 
trustees of this school, and spent two very pleasant hours in conversation 
with them and in the examination of various classes. The director, a 
native of Rodosto and a graduate of the Imperial College of Constanti- 
nople, is an agreeable and able man, but I fear that he has not much 
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concern for the religious interests of his pupils. I was received with 
equal courtesy at the smaller school, and enjoyed also a conversation of 
an hour and a half with the Armenian vartaded, a native of Rodosto, 
educated at the Armenian monastery of Jerusalem, and now a liberal- 
minded man of forty years of age. He seemed to recognize that, on the 
basis of liberty of conscience and freedom of religious worship, it was 
quite possible to have an Armenian ‘nation,’ in which in all civil and 
educational matters there should be no difference between Gregorian and 
Evangelical Armenians. One serious obstacle to the realization of such 
a union, however, arises from the fact that the Turkish government, 
itself resting on a religious basis, ignores the common citizenship of its 
subjects, and recognizes, not the different nationalities, but the different 
religions only. 

“T visited also one of the Armenian churches and found it a plain, 
substantial stone building, almost without pictures or adorning. As a 
result of these visits to church, schools, and some chief men among the 
Armenians, I was deeply impressed by the changes which have occurred 
since the first Protestant bookseller came to this city some thirty-six years 
ago. Persecution and animosity have departed, certain false forms of 
worship have almost disappeared, the Bible is found in many Armenian 
families, the claims of Evangelical religion are understood by a large 
part of the people, schools for both boys and girls have beeu established, 
and the methods of teaching revolutionized. 

‘“‘ The impression made by the Evangelical movement upon the Greeks 
is not so great, for the Greeks still cling to their pictures and images and 
pride ; but theoretically there is also great change among them, and in 
educational matters the Greeks are even ahead of the Armenians. Even 
the Turks of Rodosto are said to have been compelled by public senti- 
ment to open a school for girls. 

“ Thus the general influence of Protestant Christianity, though we may 
claim for it only part of the credit for the changes mentioned, might well 
satisfy American Christians for the money expended in Rodosto.” This, 
however, is by no means all. The little Evangelical community of 164 
has in forty years sent abroad, as pupils, preachers, or for business, an 
extraordinary number, both of men and women, nine of the former and 
six of the latter being now in America. 

Beginning where we left off in 1886, we have only brought down our 
report to February, 1887. We must reserve the next year and a half, 
and the reports from Syria and Egypt (including a letter from Miss 
Whately) for February next. The missionary work in Turkey is so ex- 
tensive and important, and the condition of the empire is so critical, that 
we have been especially obliged to Dr. Greene for having presented 
matters under points of view so broad and comprehensive that even our 
second extract from him, though treating only of a single town, is really 
a miniature of Turkey at large. We are always sure of finding two 
things in the “ Missionary Herald,’ — sources of the first order, and an 
editorial presentation corresponding to them. And is the life of this 
illustrious magazine to be attacked by an effort to bundle it into a mutu- 
ally murderous conglomeration with two or three others? Let it be con- 
sidered that its specific individuality, once merged into such a non- 
descript pulp, can never be revived. Milton says: “ Almost as good 
kill a man as a good book.” Surely it is enough that one such inauspi- 
cious assassination has already been perpetrated. The Congregationalists 
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ought to take warning and not burden their own consciences with a far 
more aggravated one. It is easy to see what is at the bottom of such a 
demand. It is a secret impatience with the high and specific dignity 
assigned to Foreign Missions. It finds our Lord’s own definition too 
broad: ‘ The field is the world.” It is the same spirit which in Germany 
rails at all manifestations on the part of German Christians of a con- 
sciousness that there are souls to be saved outside of their own colonies. 
It is the same spirit which sometimes leads unfledged preachers, whose 
special significance, at home or abroad, is perhaps more a matter of faith 
than of knowledge, to beat on their breasts with ore rotundo amplification, 
and declare, ‘As an American citizen, my conscience will not allow me 
to go abroad. I must stay at home and help to save my own country,” 
presumably in as fat a parish as so heroic a purpose demands. Venice 
perished of selfishness, after thirteen centuries of greatness which meant 
nothing to the rest of the world. If America does not follow her it will be 
largely owing to such beacon-lights as the “ Missionary Herald” and its 
sisters, which illuminate not only the spiritual ruin of our universal race 
of Man, but also the hidden reefs of our own self-indulgence, covered 
with the foam of fine phrases, and show us how we are to seek the good 
of our own land in the good of our whole world. Pray do not let us pull 
down Eddystone to help construct some midland monstrosity, such as, 
aiming to serve three or four purposes at once, shall end by muddling, 
and at the very least, impeding all. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. E. S. 
Atwoop, D.D. A Memorial Volume. Boston and Chicago: Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publication Society. 1888. 


Amiel, in his “ Journal Intime,” well defines ‘“‘ The mark of talent, to 
do easily what is difficult for others.”” One who opens this volume any- 
where will find it has that mark. There is no least sign of strain in these 
pages. A wide range of topics, specially designed for different classes 
in church and community, is treated in these eleven sermons. With 
only two (or perhaps three) exceptions, they were prepared for, and de- 
livered in the ordinary service of the pastorate, and with no thought of 
their ever being put to the severe test of the types. ‘From one,” it 
may be fairly said, “learn all.” Here are finished, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual products. Slipshod methods of thinking or expression are not to be 
found here. A mind which works clearly, rapidly, correctly, helpfully 
and gracefully, attracts us. Gems of truth shine here and there. Occa- 
sionally, the rich vein comes to the surface, and for a while we delight- 
edly follow it, till it sinks beneath, but bears up the fruitful soil of more 
common thought. That is never cheap. 

The sermon-maker will miss here, for the most part, the skeleton. 
The bones nowhere protrude through the covering. He cannot readily 
hang his recollections on them. If he does not see or feel them, he will 
yet be sure the organism is not cartilaginous. There is such strength 
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and virility as to convince him that it can stand on its feet and can meet 
all weathers. It is a capital specimen of what might be called the para- 
graph method of sermonizing. 

The author was not a logician, though his argument — for he always 
had one — moved in right lines and orderly fashion. He made the 
cumulative impression, but not by increasingly weighty and unanswer- 
able propositions. It was the sweep of the rhetorician, who, catching 
some fancy, incident, or simile, with wondrous beauty and aptness, makes 
it enforce and seal the lesson, as no massive demonstration can do. In- 
stances of this, in the first sermon, —which gives its name to the series 
—are found, when (p. 25) a sunset among the White Hills lights up 
under his graphic, artistic touch the whole dull life of mortals, and 
makes any one seem to have in it the grandest and most splendid possibil- 
ities. So in “ The Contested Will” (p. 72), the “* Last Judgment” iss et 
before us, not as proven, after the manner of Calvin’s Institutes, but as 
by a sudden unveiling of Michael Angelo’s fresco. Again, in “'The Mes- 
senger and the Message” (p. 171), he powerfully demonstrates the mis- 
sion of Christ to a lost world, in a figure which has all the charm of an 
Italian scene, yet which is heavy as with the misery of that degraded 
people. 

The sermon “ Nothing but Leaves,” because of its remarkable history 
(which is given in the note), is printed in this collection, though the 
author did not highly value it, and often laughingly commented on the 
popular liking for what he regarded as his poorer work. The volume 
will never be a model for those who think success in the ministry to lie 
mostly in crisp English, or picturesque phrase or novelty of subject. 
But, for those who would increase in faith and avoid dogmatism; who 
would attain the real “glory and beauty” in the priestly dress and 
office, to which they are called in the Christ’s name; to those who would 
know how moral earnestness and love for souls may voice itself, so that 
the simplest and most cultured will listen, it will be full of suggestion. 

The “ Monday Club,” under whose editing it has been tastefully issued, 
have fitly called it ‘a Memorial Volume.” It has abiding qualities. Such 
monuments will not, in coming years, prompt the inquiry, why they were 
raised. The “ bright vanished face” of the frontispiece will long look its 
tender and touching appeal to the reader— whether acquaintance or 
stranger — in his own verse : — 

“ We voyage together for a little while 
Along the pathways of the restless sea, 
But when the welcome shore is gained 
We part. Be it not so 
When o’er the stormier tides of life 
We each have passed ; then on the eternal strand 
Together and forever may we stand.” 
DeWitt S. Clark. 


SALEM. 


Tue Story or THE Nations. The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia, 
including a Study of the Zend-Avesta or Religion of Zoroaster, from the 
Fall of Nineveh to the Persian War. By ZéNAipE A. RaGozin. Pp. xix, 
447. 12mo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 


Eran was the land of ceaseless fight with heat and cold. Here was 
the home of Dualism, of its great mysterious suffering Prophet Zoroaster. 
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In the Gathas the Guardian of the Flocks asks of Heaven in despair, 
‘** Hast thou no one of men who would take kindly care of us?” Mazda 
answers, ‘I know on earth only one man who has heard our decrees — 
Zarathushtra Spitima. He will announce from memory my and Asha’s 
teachings when I endow him with sweetness of speech.” 

What this Zoroaster taught, in its purity and simplicity Madame 
Ragozin unfolds clearly and briefly. The Yasna is a later development. 
Professor Jackson, of Columbia College, has translated the true Avestan 
Creed preserved therein. Its opening verses read, “I curse the daévas. 
I confess myself a worshiper of Mazda, a follower of Zarathushtra, a 
foe to the daévas, a believer in Ahura, a praiser of the Amesha-Spentas.” 
“‘T believe in the good, holy Armaiti, may she abide with me. I for- 
swear henceforth all robbing and stealing of cattle, and the plundering 
and destruction of villages belonging to worshipers of Mazda.” 

Following the Gathas, where the Founder speaks and the Yasna with 
its fire-worship and Haoma that drives death afar, is the Vendidad. This 
erystallizes the methods of preserving ideal purity. We find now a 
priestly legislation insisting on three points: (1) Agriculture is the sole 
honorable calling. (2) The creation is divided into good and bad. (3) 
The elements are holy and not to be defiled. ‘ He who sows corn sows 
holiness,” was a cardinal tenet. The fire-priest became an imposing fig- 
ure, the Tower of Silence a unique and logical, if revolting cemetery. <A 
man carrying a corpse alone was possessed by the demon of corruption 
and remained unclean forever. 

Madame Ragozin adds to these facts some curious statements respect- 
ing the honor paid by the Vendidid to the dog. It differs toto orbe from 
what we are wonted to in the Bible. The dog ranks as equally sacred 
with man. Ahura-Mazda himself accounts for the phenomenon, ‘ The 
dog, o Spitima Zarathushtra! I, Ahura Mazda have made, self-clothed 
and self-shod, watchful, wakeful, and sharp-toothed, born to take his food 
from man and to watch over man’s goods. I have made the dog strong 
of body against the evil-doer and watchful over your goods when he is of 
sound mind. . . . For no house could subsist on the earth made by 
Ahura but for those two dogs of mine, the shepherd’s dog and the house- 
dog.” Even a vagrant cur is a sort of begging friar. To kill one of the 
two canine aristocrats is to suffer in this world and in the world to come, 
not to be defended from howling daévas by the dogs that guard the 
Chinvat Bridge. Madame Ragozin quotes with approval the Turanian 
theory to explain the deterioration of Mazdeism in the Vendidid. That 
decay is toward ceremonialism and heathenism, and foreign importations. 
We see no objection to ascribing it to Sumerian and Accadian sources. 

There is a verse in the great hymn to the Fravashis-of a noble breadth. 
“We worship the souls of the holy men and women born at any time or 
in any place whose consciences struggle, or will struggle, or have strug- 
gled for the good.” As iis pendant the Lesser Avesta offers the lofty 
prayer, “ Give us knowledge, sagacity ; quickness of tongue ; holiness of 
soul; a good memory; and then the understanding that goeth on grow- 
ing and that understanding which cometh not through learning.” The 
author has done well to cull out such flowers from amid the poisonous 
weeds. We might cite the captivating story of Duperron’s translation of 
the Zend-Avesta, or the lively chapter on Babylon the Great and the 
Banking House of Egibi, with its wealth of archeological lore. But we 
forbear. The reader has accessible in this book the literature, the facts, 
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the ideas, the influences clustering round the Israel of the Captivity and 
the Cyrus of the Inscriptions. It is a work done well and none too soon. 
Sometimes one notes undue haste, as in the meagre summary of the Exca- 
vations at Susa. Elsewhere there is unwarrantable positiveness, as in the 
statement, ‘ Nebuchadnezzar never invaded Egypt.” The fact accord- 
ing to latest investigations is precisely the reverse. Generally, however, 
the treatment is a brilliant union of the scholarly and the popular. 
John Phelps Taylor. 


INSPIRATION AND THE BrsLeE: An Inquiry. By Rospert F. Horton, M. A. 
Second Edition. Pp. 256. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster 
Square. 1888. 


This little book is written to show that Christianity has nothing to fear 
from Biblical criticism. It differs from most other treatises which have 
the same object in that its author is qualified for his task, both by a liv- 
ing knowledge of Christianity and by familiarity with critical methods and 
results. Moreover, he is evidently moved to write by a religious purpose ; 
that of giving comfort and strength to devout people, who are disturbed 
by the teaching even of evangelical Biblical students. Hence he writes 
in an earnest, kindly, and reverential spirit. The glow of moral feeling 
makes the facts of which he has abundant command fall into lucid state- 
ment. Books about the Bible are apt to be dry, but this one is very 
pleasant reading. To venture on a brief description of the argument : We 
(that is, Christians, with whom the author classes himself) believe the 
Bible to be inspired because of what we find in it. ‘ We call the Bible 
inspired because it reveals another Order, a Kingdom of Heaven, a view 
of human nature and destiny which lies quite beyond our ken. ‘There is 
poetry in the Bible of a high order; but it is not as poets that we call 
the writers of Isaiah lv. and 1 Cor. xiii. inspired; it is as revealers of 
God, of God’s purposes, of God’s methods. It is not so much the unob- 
served, it is the unknown, the otherwise unknowable, that they reveal to 
us.” That is, the Bible is above all other books, and that by virtue of 
which it differs from them we call inspiration. ‘To the question, then, 
what is inspiration? we have to answer, Precisely that which the Bible 
is.” 

To find the content of the adjective “inspired” we must study the 
book itself, and see what its specific difference from other books is. This 
is the only course to be taken. The Bible does not tell us what inspira- 
tion iss We have no ground for thinking that we could form a correct 
definition of it @ priori. Let us then search the two literatures (A postolic- 
Christian and Jewish) bound together in the Bible and see from them 
what inspired literature is. 

So the New Testament is examined : first the Galatian letter as repre- 
senting the Epistles, then the Gospels. ‘Then the prophecy, the history, 
the law, and the poetry of the Old Testament are successively studied. 
Of course, only one writing from full knowledge could present in a brief 
compass a fair and true account of facts covering so wide a range. Mr. 
Horton has succeeded in giving an excellent résumé of the conclusions 
gained by the study of the past twenty-five years, and his book might 
well be recommended to lay readers who desire some outline of those 
results. In some instances, as in regard to the authorship of Colossians 
and its sister-epistle, he is inclined, we think, to attach too much weight to 
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objections to the traditional view. But such defects in the book, if defects 
they are, do not affect the soundness of the author’s method, or the jus- 
tice of his conclusions. A few sentences may be quoted as suggesting 
the results attained. ‘ An inspired writing reminds one of a fabric of 
cloth of gold, which reflects the light of heaven, and renders to the 
patient observer the unmistakable design which is wrought on it, but 
when the warp and the weft are more carefully examined, the strands 
into which the design is worked are seen to be anything but gold. It is 
simply blinding our eyes to the facts, and endangering our honesty of 
judgment, not to recognize the human and limited elements even in an 
inspired writer like St. Paul.” .. . 

If we were to be asked what do we mean by the inspiration of the four 
Gospels, we should be inclined to answer: “ We mean that these historic 
writings have preserved for us in a sufficient and recognizable way the 
Life of the Lord from Heaven; so that by studying them we see and 
hear Him; and seeing that He is the very Word of God, the records 
which tell us what He was and what He said are inspired; not in a 
vague and indefinite sense, but in the literal sense that the Spirit of 
God himself is speaking through them, albeit the actual writing was done 
by human hands and the literary composition was the work of human 
brains.” 

“ . . . We call our Bible inspired, because by reading it and studying 
it we can find our way to God, we can find what is His will for us and 
how we are to carry out His will.” 


Edward Y. Hincks. 


History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHuRcH. By Puatie Scuarr, Professor of 
Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Christianus 
sum: Christiani nihil a me alienum puto. Volume VI. Modern Chris- 
tianity : The German Reformation, A. p. 1517-1530. Pp. xv, 755. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. $4.00. 


The illustrious author has two great advantages in recounting the story 
of the German Reformation to us, first, that, himself a German Switzer, 
he has lived long enough among us to have an instinct of what we want 
to know, and secondly, that he comes from that church which, above all 
of equal date, is freest from the rabies theologorum. He does not give us 
a continuous narrative in the same sense as Merle D’Aubigne’s brilliant 
work, but the several parts are hardly less readable than that, and have 
the incomparable advantage of being a history, and not an historical ro- 
mance. Even if Dr. Merle did not identify the Reformation with Chris- 
tianity itself beyond all warrant of fact, his airs and starts, as has been 
remarked, sit very ill on the German Reformers. Dr. Schaff gives them 
to us in all their flesh and blood, and therefore leaves them still Teutonic, 
bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 

Of course, Dr. Schaff is both too historical and too irenical to treat the 
papacy as Antichrist, but he hits the exact middle in saying that an anti- 
christian element accompanied it from the very beginning, so that in 
many emergencies it is with perfect subjective truth that godly men have 
called Rome Babylon, and the Pope Antichrist. Seeing that our Lord, 
just after giving Peter the keys of the kingdom, calls him Satan, surely 
the See of Peter ought to receive invective meekly, provided that — and 
here our author does not come short — we acknowledge it as the Rock of 
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the Church whenever it shows itself such. It is only a hardened, dog- 
matical implacability that is disgusting. 

The Doctor throws out into the fullest relief the sublime and peaceful 
depths of Luther’s central book, “The Freedom of a Christian Man.” 
That shows us how far all the intensity of his invective was from reaching 
the penetralia of his soul. Janssen and Cardinal Hergenréther, the au- 
thor tells us, ignore this book. So does Mozley, who has an intensity of 
malice towards Luther greater than that of a Roman Catholic. As to 
Luther’s invective, we might as well bewail that Arminius had not been 
courteous enough to send back Augustus one of his legions, as to be fin- 
ically critical because this spiritual Arminius, as Emilio Castelar says, 
rose again in all the passion of his race against a deeper tyranny of Rome. 
Courtesy is not a Teutonic trait, but neither is venomousness. Luther’s 
writing a letter of comfort to poor Tetzel on his death-bed reminds us of 
Demosthenes hastening after Auschines when he was going into banish- 
ment and forcing all his money upon him. 

Dr. Schaff gives us a very full, and on the whole a very attractive por- 
trait of Erasmus. He does him justice in acquitting him of either 
apostasy or inconsistency in refusing to join the Reformation after having 
helped to break way for it. “He never was a Protestant, and never 
meant to be one.” Luther himself did not imagine the whole of Chris- 
tianity to be inside of the Protestant lines, and why should Erasmus have 
thought so? Even the meek Melanchthon sometimes chafed under the 
slavery in which Luther and “ Lord Kate” held him; Erasmus knew 
himself born to no such humiliation. 

Dr. Schaff, from the Swiss Church, preserves a temperance in describ- 
ing the Marburg conference which it is hard for his readers to preserve. 
The full account makes us boil with rage after three hundred and fifty- 
nine years. But since, as the author remarks, the two parties, within 
the same limits of Protestantism, had two deeply different “ spirits,” two 
very different ways of apprehending and applying the emancipated 
gospel, it was well that the Swiss Reformation was so early disengaged 
from the overmastering influence of the greater movement, and went 
forth to plant itself in regions where the civic consciousness in which it 
was cradled gave it scope to do its proper work (besides delivering so 
many in Germany itself from the tyranny of Luther’s Epigoni), while 
the Lutheran giant has been lying half asleep under the lullaby of his 
sola fides. He will waken yet, however, as Martensen predicts, to do a 
work worthy of the Herzvolk of the world. Would that Luther were 
here now, to refresh our consciousness of the articulus stantis vel cadentis 
ecclesie against these semi-romanizing endeavors to persuade us out of 
the conviction that justification, in either Testament, means what it al- 
ways does mean, as Karl Wieseler so abundantly proves, namely, a 
forensic declaration. It is curious that we are beginning to doubt this, 
when the Catholics are beginning to allow it. This is a part of the nar- 
cotic poison which, along with so much that is healthful, a great poet and 
seer, who yet was neither a theologian nor an exegete, has helped to 
infuse into our veins. Stripping off many incidental infelicities of con- 
ception, Wieseler is right in saying that as to every point of the contro- 
versy the Reformation was right, and Rome was wrong. Dr. Schaft’s 
book will do much to reawaken the doctrinal consciousness of our Protes- 
tantism into a healthful vigor. 

The author, as becomes him, vindicates the Swiss Reformation from all 
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dependence of origin upon the German. It could not have been saved 
without the German, but in other respects it has done far more for Ger- 
many than Germany has ever done for it. Perhaps it is yet to do still 
more by an incorporation into Germany of the Gallic race. 

The author, himself optime meritus in this department, gives a most 
luminous and attractive account cf that work of Luther which dwarfs 
everything else, after Worms, — his translation of the Bible, and his 
creation of the German language for the purpose. In doing that, he has 
really translated all the Teutonic Bibles. It is pleasant to think of Tyn- 
dale working on the strength of his heartening words, unconscious though 
Luther was 

“to what new shores 
This gain of our great glory should be sent,’’ 


and the gain of his great glory also. 

Dr. Schaff describes the verungliickte Versuche of Luther and his 
companions in the secondary sphere of church reconstitution, and makes 
very clear the distinction between Lutheranism, as “the church of great 
theologians,” and Calvinism, as ‘‘ the church of the believing congrega- 
tion.” He says again that the episcopal succession was broken in Scan- 
dinavia. It was broken in Denmark, but the Swedes say that it was not 
broken with them. Not that it signifies much, whether it was broken or 
not. Martensen showed the manful largeness of his nature, when nom- 
inated Bishop of Zealand, by refusing to consider the proposal that he 
should go to Lund to obtain the swccessio perpetua. He would not have 
objected to it if it had come in his way, but he would not go out of his 
way to seek it. There are two ecclesiastical figments which we cannot 
imagine as adhering to the Lutheran Reformation. One is the Apostolic 
Succession, and the other is, “ Eighteen Centuries of Congregational- 
ism.” 

The book needs to be revised from various Germanisms. We no- 
tice “ take revenge of,” for “take revenge on; “ inflict injury to,” for 
“inflict injury on;” “heads of cattle;” ‘under the ringing of the 
bells ;” “ polity,” in the sense of “ policy ;”’ Dom repeatedly translated 
by dome, instead of cathedral; “ mended,” in the sense of ‘ amended.” 
I take it the Doctor does not mean to describe the improvements to the 
Augustana as a Flicken, but as Verbesserungen. The most curious slip 
is the repeated use of “ the magistrate” of a city, for “ the magistrates,”’ 
or “the magistracy.” The author seems to have been misled by our 
English phrase “ the civil magistrate,” and not to have observed that this 
is the archetypal singular, and not a collective. As to “ bookstore ” for 
“bookseller’s shop,” and “ commune ” for “communicate,” if our English 
friends do not except to these, Americans have no occasion. To use 
“commune” for “ communicate,” however, of Charles V. a Roman 
Catholic, seems strange even to American and non-episcopalian ears. By 
some infelicitous accident, old Fuller’s vigorous English, in describing the 
course of Wycliffe’s ashes over the world, has been watered down into a 
paraphrase. I notice one slip of quotation, in referring Shakespeare’s 
description of Catherine of Arragon to her mother. The careful typog- 
raphy, so far as I notice, has only one error, “ Pomesania.” The fac- 
similes and portraits are very interesting, particularly the portrait of 
Luther at Florence. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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